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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEw Books 





THE NEWCOMES HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
The Biographical Edition of W. M. ° uwackeray’s Complete Works 


This new and revised edition comprises additiona} materia! und hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, 
and drawings, derived from the author’s origina! manxvseripts and note-books. Edited by Mrs. 
Anne Tuackeray Ritcute. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.75 per Volume. 


The Red Axe pa CHIN A Roden’s Corner 
A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Au- A Novel. By Henry Seton Mer- 
thor of “ Lochinvar,” ete. Illus- | IN TRANSFORMATION RIMAN, Author of “ The Sowers.” 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- | BY Illus. by T. pz Toutstrup. Post 

mental, $1.50. Archibald R. Colquhoun 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 
According to the author, “ Li 

How to Get Strong Hung Chang’s fate hangs on the Wild Eelin 


And How to Stay So. By Wiii1am | Protection of her whom heserved | Her Escapades, Adventures, and 
Biarkte. With Numerous Por- | 8° long and faithfully. She is Bitter Sorrows. A Novel. By 


traits. New and Enlarged Edi- aging and exposed to accidents. Wiiuram Brack, Author of “A 
tion from New Plates. Post 8vo, Naturally an old campaigner like Princess of Thule,” ete. Illus- 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. _ Li looks out for a second line of trated by T. pe Tautstrur. Post 


defence, and that is Russia. Is it 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 
Fables for the Frivolous not obvious, then, that we have 
(With Apologies to La Fontaine.) | here a shorter road to the key Harper’s Round Table 
By Guy Wetmore Carry -. With of recent important transactions | Bound Volume, 1898. A Collection 
Illustrations by Perer Newer. | than by attempting to balance of Long and Short Stories of In- 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel ordinary reasons of state?” Such terest to Young People. 4to, 





x 215 is the opinion of a man who has $2.50. 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. epent mach time in China, His Cloth, Ornamental, 
The Adventurers book is most valuable at this time. | The Associate Hermits 


A Novel. By H. B. Marrrorr | ith Frontispiece, Maps,and | By Praxk R. Stocktoy. Illus- 
Watson. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Die | trated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, 





Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 | Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
The New God Old Chester Tales 
A Romance. By Ricnarp Voss. Translated by | By Marcaret De.anp, Author of “John Ward, 
Mary A. Rosrnson. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. Preacher,” ete. Illustrated by Howarp Py te. 
In the Odd Number Series. (In Press.) Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
The Copper Princess An Angel in a Web 


A Story. By Kirk Munror, Author of “ The Painted 
Desert,” ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


A Novel. By Juttan Ravpn, Author of “ Alone in 
China.” Illustrated by W. T. Smepiey. Post 8vo, 
| Cloth, Ornamental. (Jn Press.) 
Dumb Foxglove . aa bs 
And Other Stories. By ANNix TRUMBULL SLOssoN, Social Life in the British Army 
Author of “Seven Dreamers,” ete. With One | By A British Army Officer. Illustrated by R. Caton 
Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. | Woopvitix. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 31.00. 
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Dana Estes & Co.’s New Holiday Publications 


JUVENILES 


Margaret Montfort. | Under the Rattlesnake Flag 


The 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. Anew | By F.H. COSTELLO, author ot Mas- | Minute Boys of Lexington. 
volume in the series of which ** Three ter Ardick, Bucanneer.” Fully illus- | By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, |, 
Margarets ’’ was so successful as the trated. A splendid sea story of the fally illustrated. An excellent his 
initial volume. Lllustrated with 8 full- early days of the American Revolu- torical story for beys. 12mo, eloth, 





page drawings. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. $1.25. 

When Israel Putnam Served the King. ‘By J James Or1s. Illustrated. A A story of 

the French and Indian War. Small quarto, cloth. . .8 75 
The Cruise of the Comet. By James Oris. Illustrated. The first volume of a new series 

of juvenile historical books. Small quarto,cloth .. . . ona 
The Princess and Joe Potter. By James Oris. Fully illustrated by Violet } Oakley. A 

new volume in the “Jenny Wren Series.” Small quarto, cloth . . 1 25 
Little Mr. Van Veer of China. By H. A. Cuexver. Lllustrated. An extremely inter- 

esting and pathetic story of a lovable little boy. Small quarto,cloth . . . 1 25 
The Pleasant Land of Play. By SananJ. Bricuam. Illustrated by Mary A. Latur. 

A very entertaining collection of stories and poems for the little ones. Small quarto, cloth . . 1 25 
Stories True and Fancies New. By Mary W. Morrison. Fully illustrated. A very 

entertaining collection of rhymes and chimes for young people. Small quarto, cloth . . 1 25 
Chatterbox for 1898. With six handsome chromos, board covers... . 1 25 
The Lost City. By Josern E. Banger, Jr. Pally illustrated. An excellent boys’ book, full of 

exciting incident and adventure. 8vo, cloth. . 1 50 

MISCELLAN EOUS 


The Valley Path. m Wit Atten Dromeoore. Third edition. A ekabeds novel of Tennessee 
life. 12mo, cloth . 


Cinch, and Other Stories. By Writ Auten Dromaooxe. A fine collection of stories of 
Tennessee life, full of pathos and humor. 12mo,cloth . . . . . ... ++ +e ee © 2 18 


1 25 


Love and Rocks. By Laura E. Ricuanps. A charming idyll of one of the pleasant islands 
that dot the rugged Maine coast. Tall l6mageloth . . . . . . «© 1. es sw we ew es we ew e OO 

Rosin the Beau. By Laura E. Ricwarps. Tenth thousand. A new volume in the famous 
“Captain January Series,” of which over a — of a million have ete been sold. sain cloth 
back and paper side . : 


John Ruskin, Social Reformer. ~ J. A. Hosson. An excellent volume nae a most 
competent writer. 12mo,cloth . . 1 50 


Charles Carleton Coffin — a Biography. By Dr. Wiu1am Eviotr Grirris. - Octave, 
cloth, with two photogravure portraits . . 2 00 


GIFT - BOOKS| 
Joseph Jefferson at Home. By Narnan Hasxext Dox. A monograph on Joseph 
Jefferson and his surroundings. Illustrated with sixteen full-page half-tones. Thin8vo . . . 1 50 
Paul Clifford. Sa ae. owe Holiday Editions, each illustrated with 
ve etchings by een rm ate W.L. Taylor. Each 
A Strange Story. } 1 vol., cloth, in cloth wrapper and boxed . . 4 ig 2 00 
Centennial Edition of Captain January. By Lavra E. Ricnanvs. The 100th 
thousand of this charming little classic. Set from new type, and limited to 1000 copies, bound in 
drawing-paper covers : ee Oe ke Be a ae we auch kel Ceooe 
Bound in three-fourths levant . 


2 50 
5 00 


4 COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be MAILED FREE to any address upon application. The abowe books are for sale by 
bookseller. kaellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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The Finest Editions of the Waverley Novels ever Published 


Andrew Lang Edition. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS By Sir Waiter Scott. 


With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by Andrew Lang. 

I he text will be reprinted from the author's favorite edition, and will contain all of his introductions and notes. To these 

will be added new introductions, notes, and glossaries by the world-renowned critic and author, Andrew Lang, who has had 
the codperation of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, the great-granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, in preparing this 
edition, and who has had access to all of the manuscript and other material now at Abbotsford, so that many new points of 
interest will be in this edition. 

This edition will also excel all previous editions in point of artistic merit. The illustrations will consist of one hundred 
and thirty etchings from original designs by some of the most distinguished artists in the world. 

Among the artists and etchers whose work will appear in this edition may be mentioned the following : 

ARTISTS: Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.; R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.; Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.; Ad. Lalauze ; Lockhart 

; Gordon Browne. 

ETCHERS: R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.; H. Macbeth Raeburn; Henri Lefort; Ad. Lalauze ; H. C. Manesse ; P. Teyssonnieres. 
The paper is a fine English finish, and the printing is the best. Cloth, gilt tops. Sold in complete sets or separate 

CES 4 & 6 4 66 64 ee 0 eee OS Oe Ew 60 6 eee Oe oe le ee $150 


ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, by Sir Walter Scott. With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by Andrew 
Lang. This edition will also excel all previous editions in point of artistic merit. The illustrations will consist of 
250 Etchings from original designs by some of the most distinguished artists in the world, printed on Japanese paper. 
The volumes are printed on deckle-edge laid paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt tops, size tall 16mo. 

Sold in complete sets or separate works at $1.50 per volume. 
Complete seta, 48 volumes, cloth, $72.00. 
Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition of the Waverley Novels will be sent postpaid on application. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, 12 Vols, cloth, gilttop . . $1800 | W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 20 Vols, cloth, gilt top $30 00 

GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, 2% Vols., cloth, gilttop . . 3600 | CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 30 Vols, cloth, gilt top . 45 00 

VICTOR HUGO'S WORKS, 16 Vols., cloth, gilt top . . . 24.00 | JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 16 Vols, cloth, gilttop . . . 39 00 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 16 Vols, cloth, gilttoep . . . ... . $24 00 


Special Catalogue sent to any address, postpaid, upon application. 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
OLD TESTAMENT MANUALS 


Suitable for the Examinations of the College of Preceptors, etc. By the Rev. H. M. Clifford, M.A., 
Wadham College, Oxford ; and Ellesmere, Salop. 
These are the only Manuals which omit from the Text the passages not usually read in public. Also the 
only ones that have 
(1.) The Notes opposite the Text. 
(Il.) References to every Person and Place mentioned in each Book. 
(Il.) Questions upon each Book, with References to the Answers. 

Over 70,000 copies have been sold in England for educational purposes, and they have been highly com- 
mended by the Headmasters of Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, and 100 other Masters and Mistresses 
and Clergy. These Manuals are as cheap as any that are published, varying in price from 25 cents to 40 cents 
each. They will be found very suitable for Class Teaching in Day and Sunday Schools, for Family Reading, 
for Parents with their Children, and for Private Study. 


Also in Preparation for Examination : 








HANDBOOK TO Price. 
Ge. gi gw cw cee SUG a! ... ee ee 
ee ee ae ae. . 40 cents. 
aes, ee ew ak Sk ek ce ee oe 8 . . 25 cents. 
RUT eet T.-GAMGML . « se tt ee ww eS . . * . 25 cents. 
ee Ser eh da Nn a” . . 25 cents. 
a ee et et et tl ee eee ooh eee 
i eee ee ee) ere 
EZRA and NEHEMIAH... .. . . . . 25 cents. 


For eale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


POPULAR PRICES 


RAND, McNALLY & Co.’s NEW Books. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
Armageddon By STANLEY WATERLOO, Na 4 of “Story of Ab,”’ ete. A prophetic romance of war, 


love, and invention. 12mo, cloth, 


Here is a novel presenting all the elements necessary to i it ee -* enduring favor. Not content with being “‘ up-to-date,” Mr. 


Waterloo has new taken his place among the hets. In 


and striking outlines coming events are graphically set forth, from the Anglo- 


American alliance, the rushing through of the lcaraguen Canal, and the combining of Latin nations to resist the threatexed Anglo-American 


supremacy, to the final great battle 


ER. romance of Phil and th 
Enoch, the Philistine. 27 eee ot eee eee eee. laces te Dae 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Enoch, who tells with forceful pny his own impressive story, is a man of might in mind and body. 


and the people and events that inspired 


The account of his life-work 


im awakens a res ve chord that vibrates in unabating cpuquty and interest, as the reader follows 


the narrative, from the first introduction to Enoch and beautiful Zillah until Enoch’s realization of his highest ambitions. . . . Dr. Hooker 
knows his Egypt, and characters and events, as he describes them, are more than possible — they seem probable. 


By SUSAN E. WALLACE (Mrs. Lew Wallace), author of “ Land of the 

Along the Bosphorus. Pueblos,”’ ete. Handsomely illustrated with full-page mon vures from 
original photographs. Appropriate and specially designed covers. Well printed, large type, gilt top. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
In every feature this is an attractive volume. Rich in hy — pleasant reading, the interest is greatly enhanced by the wealth of 


gestiveness in this gifted author's style. Ihe 


; the delicate mysteries, but little understood, of woman 4 


barbaric 
status and life in Turkey; the charm and thrill of well legend and history,— —these are some of the fascinating themes of this Gngusmively 


written book. 


A Cruise Under the Crescent. 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. One hundred illus- 
trations by Denstow. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


A story of travel more c — than this log of “ A Cruise Under the Crescent’ has not been told. Mr. Stoddard ‘= reciates that the 
te 


most fascinating subject for both 


r and reader is humanity, and he keeps his people well in the foreground. He wie 
description, and this part of his work is rendered still more effective by the excellent illustrations which embellish the pages. 


a graphic pen in 


Bonnie Mackirby. By LAURA DAYTON FESSENDEN, author of “ A Colonial Dame,”’ ete. A bright 


romance of our own time. 


This thrilling 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


f an international marriage is founded on the famous Maybrick case. It should be of li ggestive interest 





story 0! and 
to every American. The artistic cover design appropriately shows a single lily held in chains by British lions, in connection with the personal 
crown of the Queen of England, in whom is vested the power to right this great wrong. 


Romola, 27,220RGE ELIOT. An entirely new edition of | 


this celebrated classic. New plates, type. Over 
fifty full- illustrations which are works of art in monogravure. 
Exquisitely ind in cloth, with highly artistic cover design. Two vol- 
umes, 8vo, boxed, $3.00. 


A rich production, which should be warmly welcomed by every book 


lover. 


N °E HU 4 
Phoebe Tilson. 2,M,F4N5 Por" Homruner 
A New England tale, good in every sense and in every part. 


At the Blue Bell Inn. 2.3. ESST 


Was King,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 75 centa. 


A Daughter of Cuba. 2y,2®LES & Bowes. 


0, cloth, $1.00. 
Life on a Cuban plantation, among the mountains, in Havana, and all 
the elements of interest that plot, sentiment, passion, adventure, and 
choice English could lend to a novel enrich the pages of this bock. 


Woman and the Shadow, ByARBEULA 
portrayal of English high life. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Without being an i tion, the piq satire suggests the style of 
Thackeray. ’ 





My Invisible Partner. 2.780M455 DEST 
Crown," ee. .. oe cloth, $1.00. 
A psy of mining life. 


The Fifth of November. By,.SHARLES & 
KIMBALL SCRIBNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A romance of the great Gunpowder Plot. 





A Maid of the Frontier. 2) BENRY ror 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Thrilling incidents of adventure and romance in the Southwest. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Margaret Wynne. Mace et ih vaiuante Lies 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A stirring tale of great force. 


By ROBERT N. TOOKER, 
All About the Baby. M.D., author of * Diseases 
of Children,” ete. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
,, bvery question ——_e the welfare of infant and mother is _ 
d in an inter a eae style. Valuable A 


scientifically treating on Limitation of Offspring andi Bit 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Reed’s Rules of Order. 7,%7-(0-4 cuthority on Parliamentary Law. By THOMAS B. REED. Cloth, 75 cents; 


flexible leather, $1.25. 


Pictorial Atlas of the World. 


Encyclopedia, with indexed maps of — country in 
Russia, $5.00. 


complete Geographical ye 
as world. A book that sells itself. Cloth, $3.00; half 


American Library of Extra- | Twentieth Century 12mos. 


Large |2mos. | Nearly two hundred titles, by the best au- 
Fifty titles, by the best authors, bound in | thors, of the Sraictty Ur-ro-pats Booxs. 


The Alpha Series of 
Library 12mos. 


finish cloth, assorted colors, with Printed from now pistes, lenge tops, and Bonty seotentvel tien, sented The pe Boat 


National Emblematic Designs | bound ia g 





ieee ttedinas with Serles a ieary tsanon This 
in gold, with gold side and back titles Printed | ld tops, brushed edges, 4 


side and back titles 


Bound in it green 
from new t tre | Sone. They open flat. Noname of the series 
plates, large She woven | back and side tles, goid top, silk book-mark, 


List Price, $1.50 per Vol. 


List Price, $1.00 per Vol. 


List Price, -75.cents per Vol. 


PERFECT DESIGN, GREAT DURABILITY, AND MODERATE COST. SUPERB STYLE AND FINISH. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHICAGO. RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 
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A. C. McCLuRG & Co.’s NEw Books 





My Scrap Book of the French 
Revolution 


By Euizanets Worme ey Latimer. With numerous | 


and carefully selected portraits of the principal personages 
of the time. 8vo, 442 pages, $2.50. 
Out of intimate and almost personal knowledge of the subject, the 
author of the Nineieenth Century Histories has written a 
graphic and thrilling account of some of the most exciting and interest- 
phases of the French Revolution. Much of the material is trans- 
lated direct from the original French sources, many of which are difficult 
of access to the ordinary student. The narratives of eye-witnesses and 
those of actors and sufferers in the great drama are frequently quoted 
in detail. 
By the same Author. 


A Yankee Volunteer 


By M. Imtay Taytor. 12mo, $1.25, 

The many readers of “On the Red Staircase" and “An Imperial 
Lover "’ have long been impatient for another story from Miss Taylor's 
facile pen. In this one the scene is laid not in Russia, but in Massa- 
chusetts, and the time is the beginning of the Revolution. 

The tale is the tale of a soldier and a lover; of the things he did and 
of the things he saw and heard; of battles and marches and imprison- 
ments; and of how his Tory sweetheart, Mistress Joyce Talbot, at last 
relented and became a true patriot and rebel. 

By the same Author. 


On the Red Staircase. 12mo . . . . . $1.25 


France inthe 19th Century . . . . . . $2.50. 


Russia and Turkey inthe 19th Century . 2.50 
England inthe 19th Century ... . . 2.50 
Europe in Africainthe 19th Century . . 2.50 
Italy inthe 19th Century ..... . 2.50 
Spain in the 19th Century . ... . . 2.50 


Personal Sketches of Recent 
Authors 


By Hatriz Tyxc Griswotp. With a handsome and 
carefully selected portrait of each author. 12mo, 352 
pages, $1.50. 

The sketches are not long and wearisome, but are so sympathetic and 


appreciative that they impress the reader with a sense of thoroughness 


which long biographies often fail to give. The materials are taken from 
the most trustworthy and authentic sources, and the facts given in the 
“sketches "’ may be implicitly relied on. The authors treated are : 
Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew Arnold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Ruskin, Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, Howells, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 
By the same Author, and uniform with the above, but 
lacking portraits. 


Home Life of Great Authors. I2mo . . $1.50 
Love in Epigram 


Compiled by Freperick W. Morton. 16mo, $1.00. 
The collection of epigrams embraces authors ancient and modern, 
classical and popular, in poetry and prose. It is suitable for readers 
and lovers of all ages and both sexes; a ready book of reference and a 
dainty gift-book. 
Uniform with the above and by the same Compiler. 
Men in Epigram. lomo... . . . «$1.00 


Woman in Epigram. lomo. ... . . 1.00 


. . 
Choice Readings 
By Ronerr McLean Cumnoce. Large 12mo, 602 pages. 
Revised and enlarged edition, $1.50. 

After twenty years of great success and popularity a revised and 
enlarged edition of this standard book has been prepared by the author. 
Many new selections have been inserted, and a series of discussions on 
the most important topics in elocution have been added. It is the best 
book of its kind in existence. 


General Nelson’s Scout 
By Byron A. Dunn. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

A book of the Civil War for boys, straightforward, manly and inspir- 
ing. The tangled state of affairs in Kentucky during the early days of 
the Rebellion is faithfully depicted, most of the incidents and many of 
the characters being historically true. Both Southern and Northern 
readers must be delighted with it. 

The story is told by an old soldier familiar with the scenes he describes, 
and the whole narrative is vividly real. It is handsomely illustrated. 


An Imperial Lover. 12mo .... . . 1.25 


Florida Alexander 


A Kentucky Girl. By Eveanorn Tarsor Kiyxeap. 
16mo, 276 pages, $1.00. 

A charming tale of the Sunny South, and of a brave, beautiful, and 
attractive girl—a story of ideals, and yet a story of the real. It is 
written in exquisite English, and with a flavor of delicate humor. The 
book will not fail to prove delightful reading, and its careful descrip- 
tions of Southern places and people, and the beauty of its narrative style, 
must render it very attractive. Miss Kinkead has written other tales 
of the South, but never so good a one as this. 


Maria Felicia 


A Story of Bohemian Love. By Carouine Sveria. 
Translated from the Bohemian by Anronre Kregaa. 
(** Tales from Foreign Lands” Series.) 16mo, $1.00. 

This latest addition to the “ Tales from Foreign Lands" sustains the 
high and unique reputation of the series. 

Freedom of thought and action, high-mindedness, and courageous 
devotion to principle are the heroine's ideals, and to follow them un- 
swervingly she resigns all ber ancestral estates and wealth and joins 
the man she loves. The author, Caroline Svetia, though regarded as the 
George Eliot of Bohemia, has thus far, we believe, remained unknown 
to English readers. 

Previous volumes of the “ Tales from Foreign Lands" series are: 

Memories ; Graziella; Marie; Madeleine ; 


Marianela ; Cousin Phillis ; and Karine. 


Three Freshmen 


By Jessiz ANDERSON CHASE. 12mo, $1.00. 

An odd title for a book that is written by a girl about girls and for 
girls, yet it is appropriate. The “ three freshmen ” are girl students at 
Smith College : one of them comes from Chicago, one from Boston, and 
one from the South. They lead a merry, studious, and happy life, full 
of fun, frolic, and womanly kind-beartedness. 


Sir Jefferson Nobody 


By Errix W. Merriman. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25, 
In many of the States the practice of “ binding out” poor children 
to farmers in the country districts still prevails. This story relates in 
most interesting fashion the adventures of a brother and sister who 
suffered this experience after their parents died. Bad treatment made 
the boy run away to the city, where he fell in with the title character, 
a sort of juvenile Mark Tapley, who is entirely new to fiction. 


The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys 


By Guirecma Zotuincer. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

Left with seven small boys ranging from three to fifteen years of 
age, the brave little Irish widow in this story is obliged to leave her 
husband's farm and occupy a rude shanty in a small country town. She 
takes in washing and sends her sons to school. Her management and 
encouragement of them, amid poverty and trouble, the characters of 
the boys themselves, their cheerfulness, courage, and patience, and the 
firm grip which they take of the lowest rounds of the ladder of success, 
are told simply, forcibly, interestingly, and altogether delightfully. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Important Books Just Published. 


THE JEW, THE GYPSY, AND EL ISLAM. 


By the late Sir Ricnarp F. Burton, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., ete. Edited with a Preface and Brief Notes, 
by W. H. Wixxuys, author of “ The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton.” In large demy 8vo. Cloth 
gilt, and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the Author from picture by the late Lord Leighton. 
$3.50 net. 

The above book, which is not a translation but an original work, is composed, as the title indicates, of three 
parts, each separate and complete in itself. Of these, the first two, “The Jew” and “ The Gypsy,” are deeply 
interesting ethnological studies, containing the fruits of much personal observation and original research. The 
third part, “ El Islam,” is a profound and sympathetic study of the Muhammadan religion. Thus the volume is 
made up of some of the most valuable of the unpublished Burton MSS., to which so much interest is attached, 
and forms an admirable example of the work of the famous Oriental traveler in fields which he made his own.” 


** The New Economy,”’ a peaceful solution of the social problem, by Laurence Groytunp, 

A.M., author of “ The Codperative Commonwealth,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

In his previous books the author has been criticised for his great dependence on theory, and not enough on 
fact. In his present work he proves how by simple and practical methods society can be materially changed within 
a short space of time. He advocates many new methods which will be found interesting and instructive, not only 
to students of sociology, but to the average reader as well. 











**In the Cage,”’ a novel by Henry James, author of “What Maisie Knew.” 12mo. Cloth, 
uniform with “* What Maisie Knew,” $1.25. 


«We could not wish for a better representation of the art of Mr. Henry James. In appearance it is only a 
sketch of a girl who works the telegraph in an office that is part of a grocer’s shop in the West End, but as 
background there is the extravagant world of fashion throwing out disjointed hints of vice and intrigue in mes- 
sages handed in as indifferently as if the operator were only part of the machine. Nevertheless, she is a woman 
too, and feminine interest and curiosity so quicken her wits that she is able to piece together ‘the high encounter 
with life, the large and complicated game’ of her customers. This, in fact, is the romance in her life, the awak- 
ening touch to her imagination, and it is brought into skilful contrast with the passionless commonplace of her 
own love.”— Academy. 


*¢A Golden Sorrow,”’ by Marra Louise Poot. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This novel was running serially in Godey’s Magazine at the time of Miss Pool’s death. It will not, however, 
be completed in that periodical, but will be issued at once in book form. It is a story of love and adventure in 
St. Augustine, much more exciting than Miss Pooi’s stories usually are, but with all her delightful sense of humor. 


** The Money Captain,” a novel by Witt Payye. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


With “ Jerry the Dreamer” Mr. Payne was first brought before the public. His present book treats, in fiction 
form, of the government of our cities by large private corporations and the difficulties a man with wide business 
interests has to conduct his affairs honestly. It does not aim to show any new solution of municipal problems, but, 
in a dispassionate way, points out how materially the average community is affected. 


**A Slave to Duty, and Other Women,”’ by Ocrave Tuaner. 16mo. Cloth, illus 
trated, $1.25. 


Miss French has such a thoroughly established reputation among the present reading public that no further 


introduction to this collection of short stories will be necessary than to say that it is on a par with her previous 
books. 


** Chap- Book Stories,’’ Second Series. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This is the second collection of the best short stories from the Chap-Book. Many well-known names are 
included in the table of contents, and the volume will undoubtedly meet with the success which was accorded to 
the first volume of the series on its appearance two years ago. 


** Etiquette for Americans.’’ i6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


It is probable that no woman thoroughly qualified to write upon this subject would be willing to sign her name 
to such a book. It is written by a person who is regarded all over the country as an authority upon the subject. 
Matters of good form are so constantly changing that there is at present a great need for a new book. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


CHICAGO. HERBERT S. STONE & CO. NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


Teachers’ Bibles and New Publications. 
HOLIDAYS 1898-1899. 





NELSON'S NEW SERIES OF 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


New Illustrations, New Concordance, 
New Helps, New Maps. 


| 
| 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain « The Illus- | 
trated Bible Treasury,” written by leading | 


scholars in America and Great Britain, a new 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 

Upwards of 350 Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, 
Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are dis- 
tributed through the text of the Helps, anda New 


Concordance to the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions, combined with a Subject-Index and pro- | 
nouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names. | 


The Dial says: “ The wealth of illustra- 
tions of the best sort — not old worn-out cuts 
— adds greatly to the beauty and completeness 
of the articles. The natural-history sections 
are especially fine in matter and make-up. The 
Concordance is the most complete yet produced, 
being adapted both to the Authorized and to 
the Revised Versions, and containing also 
proper names. We also find incorporated in it 
several themes which, in other ‘ Helps,’ are 


found merely in separate sections under the dry | 


uninteresting form of tables. Some of these 
are Messianic Prophecy, Parables in the Old 
Testament, Quotations in the New Testament 
for the Old. This feature simplifies the Bible 
student’s task. . . . Is nearest the ideal Bible 


student’s manual of any publication in its field.” 


The Sunday School Times, Sept. 17, 
1898, says : “ The Nelson Teachers’ Bible is of 
high grade. The illustrated Bible Treasury is 
a collection of helps more full than most others, 
and showing great care in preparation. For 
example, anyone who will compare its treatment 
of the geography, the topography, the astron- 
omy, zoology, mineralogy, botany, or the an- 
tiquities of the Bible, with similar matter to 


TOM TUFTON’S TOLL. 
By E. Everett-Green. A sequel to “Tom 
Tufton’s Travels.” With eight illustrations by 
W.S. Stacey. 8vo,extracloth . . . . $1.25 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: 
Its Trials and Triumphs. By Harotp Avery, 
author of “ Frank’s First Term.” With illus- 
trations by W. H. MayYeTson. 8vo,extracloth 1.25 


THE PIRATES’ GOLD. 
A True Story of Buried Treasure. By GorpoN 
Strasies, R.N. Illustrated, 8vo, extra cloth  .60 


CHUMS AT LAST. 
A Tale of School Life. By A. Forsytu Grant. 
Illustrated, 8vo, extra cloth . . . - 1.00 


THE GREEN TOBY jua, 
And the Princess who Lived Opposite. By Mrs. 
Epwiy Houzer. With illustrations by Jonn 
H. Bacon. 8vo,extracloth . . . 1.00 


A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 
Written for Young People. By J. N. M’I1- 
WRAITH (“Jean Forsyth”). 13mo, extracloth  .80 


AN EMPEROR'S DOOM; 

Or, The Patriots of Mexico. By Herpert 
Hayens. A Tale of the Downfall of Maxi- 
milian. With illustrations _™ J.B. SALMON. 
8vo, extracloth . . . . 1.50 


A CLERK OF OXFORD, 
And his Adventures in the Baron's War. New 
historical tale by E. Everett-Green. With 
a plan of Oxford in the twelfth end thirteenth 
centuries, and a view of the city from an old 
print. 8vo,extracloth . . . oe « 8 
ACROSS GREENLAND’S ICE-FIELDS. 
By M. Doveras. An account of the discoveries 
by Nansen and Peary. With portrait of Nan- 
sen, and other illustrations. 8vo,cloth . . .80 
BREAKING THE RECORD. 
The Story of Three Arctic Expeditions. By M. 
Doveras. Illustrated, 12mo, extra cloth . .80 


BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE DEEDS; 


| Or, Famous Stories from European History. By 


be found anywhere else, will find the compari- | 


son greatly to the credit of this Bible. Another 

special excellence is that its Concordance covers 

the Revised Version as well as the old Version.” 
Prices from $1.25 to $7.00. 


M. B. Synce. Illustrated, 8vo, extra cloth 1.00 
THE ISLAND OF GOLD. 


A Sailor’s Yarn. By Gorpon Stasies, M.D., 
R.N., author of “ Every Inch a Sailor,” « How 
Jack MacKenzie Won his Epaulettes,” ete. 
With six illustrations by ALLAN STEWART. 
8vo,extracloth . . . . 2 


TOM TUFTON’ S TRAVELS. 
A New Historical Tale. By E. Everett-Green. 
With illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 8vo, 
extracloth .. . nial ae 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. Send for Complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 37 E. Eighteenth St., New York. 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master During the French Revolution. 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “Hugh Wynne.” Now in its 60th thousand. Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50. Two large editions 
sold and the 25th thousand on press before publication. 
“ Dr. Mitchell has added a new name to the list of famous characters in fiction.”"— Boston Herald. 
GOOD AMERICANS. MADAME BUTTERFLY. 


arrison’ 4 A gli f J life by Jonn Luruer Lone. “ Thi 
Mes. Burton 5 . + ees chery has attract wide attention because of its csiginality 
“An earnest, wholesome love story.” — Boston Beacon. of treatment, and its wealth of local coloring.” — Boston Tran- 
$1.25. script. $1.25. 
HOME ECONOMICS. BY MARIA PARLOA. 
- ide to household management, filled with suggestions for saving money and economizing time.” — Book News 
(Philadelphia). $1.50. 
A PRIMER OF HERALDRY FOR AMERICANS. OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 
By Epwarp S. Hotpenx, LL.D. “ This volume is packed By Aones H. Morton. * The book is full of matter, well 
with useful information and is lucidly written."—New York expressed, upon a subject of which much needs to be said,.””— 
Tribune. $1.00. Boston Advertiser. $1.25. 


A New lIilustrated Edition of 
THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. 
By Franx R. Stockton. “One of the freshest and most naive of Stockton’s books.’’— Boston Herald. $1.50. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 

A new edition. With introduction by Daniel C. Gilman. Essays and Addresses. ‘‘ These papers touch the whole 
* A book which has been a formative influence on the minds _ range of education, from lowest to highest, professional schools 
¢ ope generations of political students.”.—The Outlook (New _included.””— The Dial (Chicago). $2.00. 

° 00, 

= Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series. 

POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 








By Dr. Bensamin Franxury. Edited by Benjamin E. By Cuar.tes Dickens. With introduction by Joseph 
Smith. “ A volume laden with ancient wealth.”"—New York Jefferson. An appropriate form for one of the most popular 
Times. $1.00. classics. 


THE WORLD’S ROUGH HAND. 
A book of adventure by H. Paetrs Warrmarsn. $1.25. 
“ The best live story of adventure that has been printed in years.’"— San Francisco Chronicle. 


GALLOPS. AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
A book for those who love the horse. By Davip Gray. By Turopore 8S. Woo.sey, Professor of International Law 
“*Mr. Gray brings before the reader fresh scenes and original at Yale University. ‘* A more valuable publication cannot 


characters.”"— Buffalo Commercial. $1.25. well be imagined.”’"— New Haven Register. $1.25. 


For Boys and Girls. 


DENISE AND NED TOODLES. DOWN DURLEY LANE. 
By Gasrieiie E. Jackson. ‘There is no chapter of By Virarnta Woopwakp CLovp. Illustrated by Reginald 
* preachiness ’ in the book, but a lesson as to the treatmentof Birch. ‘One of the few books in which one finds genuine 
dumb animals that cannot fail to sink deeply into childish talent of a high order in both author and illustrator.””— 
minds.’’— Denver Republican. $1.25. Boston Herald. $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 


By Ernest Incersoit. ‘A romance and reality of the sea splendidly set forth in language that young readers can 


understand.’’— Globe Democrat (St. Louis). Splendidly illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 
THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 

By Rupert Hugues. “A lively, healthy, interesting story By Noau Brooks. One of the most romantic and interest- 
that will attract the interest and inspire the enthusiasm of ing stories of the world, retold from the great explorer’s words 
= err American boy.”’— Every Evening (Wilmington, by Noah Brooks. $1.50. 

) 1.50 
_ yng THROUGH THE EARTH. 
TWO BIDDICUT Boys. By CLement Fezanpré. “ We have read with utmost glee 

By J. T. Trowsriper. “Intensely interesting, without this ingenious and facile story, and pronounce it a delicious 
— of * blood and thunder.’*’— Boston Journal. morsel of unconscious and helpless humor.’’— Denver Repub- 

0, lican, $1.50. 


In Preparation for Immediate Issue. 
A SUPERB EDITION OF «THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


With illustrations and decorations by Louis, George, and Frederick Rhead. A large book on fine paper, printed in color, 
and to be sold at the low price of $1.50. Edition de luxe, large paper, two colors, $5.00. niga 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS. OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. 


A collection of essays and addresses by President Dante. A new book by Jacon A. Rus, author of “* How the Other 
C. Gutman, of Johns Hopkins. $2.00. Half Lives.” $1.25. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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| SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 





RED ROCK. By Thomas Nelson Page 


Mr. Page’s new novel is a romantic love-story 
er ~~ of the South, just after the War—a time when a by 
Aung romance and pathos combined in many picturesque i me 
Author of P : Clinedinst 
| uMarse Chan” 4éevelopments—and bas much of the same feeling amo, $1.50 
| and color which made “* Marse Chan’ "famous. 


Ilustrated by A. B. Frost The The A Christmas Legend 


and C. S. Reinhart. : of Long Ago. 
“She has presented to the Heart of Toil Lost Word A vivid, compelling story, 


reading public a series of truth- By By with a deeper meaning beneath 
| ful pictures of life among the Octave Thanet § Henry van Dyke it than the mere fiction interest. 


solid middle-class people of It is issued in similar style to 
the West, who constitute its 12mo, $1.50 8vo, $1.50 “The First Christmas Tree,” 
strength and are the hope of its future. . . . They | and is, like it, a singularly appropriate present for the 
are wholesome cheery stories of men who are men in | holiday season, having many illustrations in photo- 
the widest sense.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. | gravu ure shad C. K. Leviston, decorative borders, etc. 





32 Illustrations THE “WORKERS — THE WEST 12mo, 378 pp., 
by W. R. Leigh By Walter A. Wykoff $1.50 
may AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. ee ae 


“It is doubtful if a more interesting contribution to social science has ever been written.” — The Interior. 


“Mr. Leigh’s illustrations are simply perfect. Mr. Wykoff’s papers get right down to life as no previous 
_stady of the kied has ¢ ever done. ”__The Homestead. 











: : Each of the wild animals 

No one knows frontier life better Frontier | | Wild Animals whose story is told by Mr. 
than Mr. Warman, and the charac- Stories - Have Known Thompson has been either a 
teristic simplicity with which he here By close acquaintance, or thor- 


| depicts some of its romantic aspects By | E.S Thompson ey tN pea How — 
Romantic throws into striking relief Cy Warman | a ‘a = yer : a 
R vidu 
and the real existence, where '2™0, $1.25 | SU s6Es, Shae, state of i 200 pictures 
| Realistic. romance is an every-day reality. ure, has nowhere been so vividly shown 
—_ y | Gostnaiied. by the Author. 





i- 


WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN 
By Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
With 14 full-page «“ The book abounds in significant and entertaining incidents, and Crown 8vo, 





Illustrations. is ay aponne from cover to cover.” —The Outlook. 412 | P- +» $2.00. 
A hundred of Mr. ” uth “ It has even 
| oe, tne Kemble's drawings _ With over Byte - br of. & more vraisem. The Story 
Billy Goat 100 Drawings. any Seas.” + once than the ofa 


are sure to supply an 


“7 1h Boy,’ and bei 
Ane Other unlimited amount of fun. His Story of 2 Bad Boy,’ and being Yankee Boy 
Comicalities weap . even less concerned than that 
By “serials” are always especially famous book with pointing a By 
E. Ww. Kemble good, and the many examples in this | , oral it is more human and more H. E. Hamblen 
Oblong 12mo Volume are mirth-compelling in the | possible in its smaller details.” —Hlustrated, 


$1.00 extreme. —Philadelphia Times. $1.50. 





“CHARLES SCRIBNER'S | SONS, 153-157 Fifth éttenseeniahd New York 
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HASSAN - A Romance of Palestine 





By HENRY GILLMAN 


Mr. Gillman’s powerful romance of the Holy Land as it is to-day is universally praised. It 


is the result of careful observation of the Fellaheen of Palestine. 


“The Hero of Hassan,” 


says the Vew York Times, “will be a revelation even to those who carry their ethnological 
studies beyond the realm of fiction.” 


From 
The Independent 


. From 
The Boston Herald 


From 
The Art Interchange 


From 
The Philadelphia Item 


From 
Public Opinion 


A biblical, patriarchal, pastoral spirit pervades it. Indeed, the whole book is 
saturated with the author’s reverence for the Holy Land, its legends, traditions, glory, 
misery, — its romance, in a word —and its one supreme glory, the impress of the 
Chosen of God and of the Master who walked among them. 


Mr. Gillman bas certainly opened up a new field of fiction. The book is a marvel 
of power, acute insight, and clever manipulation of thoroughly grounded truths. 
There is no question that it lives and breathes. The story is as much a giant in fiction 
as its hero is among men. 


One feels that he has gained a wide knowledge of the customs, life, and condition 
of modern Palestine that could only be otherwise had by a long residence in the 
country. The book is one that seems destined to take hold of the popular heart as strongly 
as did “ Ben Hur” or “ Quo Vadis,” nor is it less worthy of such popularity than either 
of those named. 

The impression made by reading the book is like that of witnessing a great play, 


its scenes are so vivid, its characters so real, its surrounding horizon so picturesque, 
its setting so rich and varied. 


It is romance of the strongest type. Many pages fairly glow with color, as the author 
in his enthusiasm portrays the natural beauties of the Holy Land. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Extra, $2.00. 


THE KING’S HENCHMAN 


A Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century, by WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 


From 
The Boston Herald 


From 
The Mail and Express 


What is more noticeable than the interest of the story itself is Mr. Johnson’s intui- 
tive insight and thorough understanding of the period. While the book is Weyman in 
vigorous activity, it is Dumas in his brilliant touches of romanticism. 


Mr. Johnson has caught the spirit of the period, and has painted in Henry of Navarre 
a truthful and memorable historical portrait. 


12mo. Cloth Extra, $1.50. 


THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “Ina North Country Village,” ete. 
Pronounced the best musical story since “ The First Violin,” and a pure, bright, pleasant, sparkling, 
wholesome, interesting story of musical taste, talent, and life. 


From 
The Church Standard 


From 
The Boston Herald 


From 
The Chicago Tribune 


From The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


One of the queerest, daintiest, cleverest bits of story writing that one could imagine, 
written on a line which is absolutely original, and handled with a masterly simplicity 
which is rare. 


A novel that doesn’t sound a hackneyed note from beginning to the end. . . . 
One of the brightest, happiest, and most infectious of the numerous stories that have 
a musical basis. 


A charming love story and charmingly told. 
It is a story unique in many particulars, wholesome, refreshing, and of absorbing 
interest. 


i2mo. Cloth Extra, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


254 Washington Street, Boston 
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A NEW BOOK BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
The Story of Rome. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell says : « I have not for a long while read a book which pleased me more than Mr. Crawford's 
‘Roma.’ It is cast in a form so original and so available that it must surely take the place of all other books about Rome 
which are needed to help one to understand its story and its archeology. . . . The book has for me a rare interest.” 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. 

By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, 
“ The author is always Author of “ Saracinesea,” “Casa Braccio,” “ Corleone.” F 
absorbingly interesting : In Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6. net. Illustrated with full- 
A Limited Edition, numbered, of 150 copies is printed P49¢ Photogravures, a 


especially when he writes al d 
of Rome.” —Cutcaco handmade paper, illustrations on India paper, bound —- — oo 
TRIBUNE. in cardinal red silk, sold for $12 50 net. Less than ings in the text. 


50 sets of of this large paper | edition remain unsold, 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BUCCANEERS AND PIRATES OF OUR COAST. 


By Frank R. Stockton, author of “ Rudder Grange,” 


Companion Volumes ete. Illustrated by G. VARIAN and B. W. CLIneprnst. Books for 
to De Soto and his Men in the Land of Florida. every American 
“ Yankee Ships and By Grace Kina, author of ** New Orleans.” Illustrated by Man or Child. 
Yankee Sailors.” Gronce Ginss. Cloth, illustrated, 
« Southern Soldier Stories.” Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic. each 12mo, $1.50. 


By Tuomas Wentworrts Hicornson. Illustrated by 
ALBERT HeRrreR. 


American Prose. 
Selections with Critical Essays by Various Writers and a General Introduction 
By Prof. Gzorce R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, Columbia Universit hr * Principles 
of Grammar,” ** Exercises of Rhetoric and English Composition,’ ete. Cloth, 12mo, 
Among the contributors of critical and biographical introductions are oars 
Joun Fiske on Francis Parkman. Cares Exvior Norton on James Russell Lowell, 
Hamurw GARLAND on Ulysses S. Grant. Branper Matruews on Washington Irving. 
Epwakrp Everett Haus, Jr., on Motley and Prescott. Harry Tuurston Peck on Daniel Webster. 
Txos. Wentworts Hicornson on Henry D. Thoreau. Grorce SANTAYANA on Walt Whitman. 
Wixtu1aM Dean Howe 1s on George William Curtis. Monroe Samira on Thomas Payne, etc. 


OTHER BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO STUDENTS. 
. & Short History of English Literature. | The Elements of Sociology. 





GrorGE SaintsBury, Professor of Rhetoric and English | A Text-Book for Coll and Schools. _ By Frankia 
iterature in the University of Edinburgh, author of“ Nine- | Henry Gippines, Ph.D., Professor of S y in Colum- 
teenth Century Literature,” “A History of Elizabethan | bia University, author of * The Principles of wr 
Literature,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. |! Cloth, 12mo, i. 10 net. 
A NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 
The Two Magics. 
The Turn of the Screw. Covering End. 


By Henny James, author of ‘* Daisy Miller,’ “* Embarrassments,’’ ‘‘ The Other House,” ete. 
The Shape of Fear, and Other Ghostly Stories. When the Birds Go North Again. 


By Mrs. Evia F. Pearrtiz, author of “* A Mountain Woman,” | By Mrs. Evia Hicorson. author of “ The Land of the Snow 
‘* With Scrip and Staff,”’ ** Pippins and Cheese,”’ ete. Cloth, earls,”’ ‘A Forest Orchid,” etc. Vellum, 16mo, $1.25. 
16mo, 75 cents. “There is heart and soul in her work, embodied in the richest and 

“ Bearing the rare mark of original imaginative force.""-N. Y. Tribune. | most delicate imagery.’’— Northwest Magazine. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin. 
By the Author of By Maser Oscoop Wricut. Edited by Franx M. Cuap- _, BY the Author of 
* Birdcraft,”’ etc. MAN. Illustrated by Exnest Seton Tuompson. Cloth, Citizen Bird,"’ etc. 


12mo, $1.50 net. 
An odd, interesting story underlies the relation of the life histories of all our most notable mammals. It is the only book of ite kind; and 
artist's name guarantees the perfection of animal | plotures. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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pany’s New Books 


THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. 
By Cy Warman, author of ** The Express Messenger,”’ ete. 

A new volume in Tae Story or THE West Series, edited 

by Ruetey Hircacock. With maps and many illustrations 

by Bb. West Cuinepunst and from photographs. Uniform 
with * The Story of the Cowboy.”’ “* The Story of the Mine,” 
and “ The Story of the Indian.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book, which follows “ The Story of the Cowboy ”’ in this series, 
pictures the building of the earlier transcontinental lines across the 
true West. It tells the story of the engineer who found the way and 
who was the pioneer of permanent civilization among the Indians and 
buffalo of the plains and in the mountains. Historically, the book is 
valuable because it gives a comprehensive sketch of a great subject ina 
brief compass, and, furthermore, the strange and picturesque phases 
of life which are depicted are full of immediate interest. 


A New Volume in the ** Concise Knowledge Library.”’ 
THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. 
By Epcar Sanperson, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge ; author of ** A History of the British 
Empire,”’ ** The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
“Outlines of the World's History,”’ ete. Uniform with 
“Natural History,”’ * Astronomy,”’ and “ The Historical 
Reference Book.”’ Small Svo, half leather, $2 00. 
The thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested and compre- 
hensive work render it invaluable as a couvenient k of reference. 


The American edition has brought the history of our own country down 
to the close of the war with Spain. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James Frirz-Mavurice Keviy, Member of the Spanish 
emy. A new volume in Tae LITERATURES OF THE 


Wortp Series, edited by Epmunp Gosse. Uniform with 
* Ancient Greek Literature,’’ ** French Literature,’’ ** Mod- 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


DAVID HARUM. 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes Wesroorr, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Westcott has created a new and interesting type. We are led 
into a bright and sunny, although quaint, at phere. ‘ David Harum’ 
is a character entirely unlike those we have had from Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Charles Reade, or any of the English school. He is di 
American, and yet his portrayal has awaited the hand of Mr. W 
in spite of the — of Mies Wilkins, Mies Jewett, and others... . 
The writer has la nowledge of men and things. It is only when 
they are presented in such a bright and original light that we realize 
some of the things which are passing around us. A pleasing portrait of 
Newport life is incidentally painted for us in words that flash back the 
color of the various parts, and Newport means more (or less) than it 





| did before. . . . The character sketching and building, so far as‘ David 


Harum’ is concerned, is well-nigh perfect. . . . The book is wonderfully 


| bright, readable, and graphic.""— New York Times. 


A HERALD OF THE WEST. 


An American Story of 1811-1815. By J. A. ALTSHELER, 
author of “A Soldier of Manhattan’’ and * The Sun of 
Saratoga.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Altsheler has suddenly leaped almost to first place among 
writers of American historical romance. . . . ‘A Herald of the West 
is a romance of our history which has not been surpassed in dramatic 
force, vivid coloring, and historical interest. . . . In these days whea 
the flush of war has only just passed, the book ought to find thousands 
of readers, for it teaches patriotism without intolerance, and it shows, 
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HAROLD FREDERIC. 


American fiction could ill afford to lose so 
good a writer as Harold Frederic, who died at 
Henley, England, on the nineteenth of October. 
His reputation as a novelist was hardly more 
than ten years old, but it was firmly fixed, and 
we had come to think of him as one of our 
foremost story-tellers, as one to the growth of 
whose powers there was no readily assignable 
limit. That he should have been taken away 
in the very prime of life — for he had only com- 
pleted his forty-second year — is of itself a 
happening sufficiently tragic, and the tragedy 
becomes heightened by what is reported of the 
circumstances under which he died, for the 
despatches state that he had fallen into the 
hands of those fanatics who deny the efficacy 
of the scientific treatment of disease, and that 
he was refused the medical attendance which 
might, it is claimed, have averted the disaster 
of his early death. If this be true, a heavy 
indictment lies against those who were respon- 
sible for the neglect, and they stand condemned 
morally even if they are beyond the reach of 
the civil law. 

Harold Frederic was born on a farm in cen- 
tral New York, August 19, 1856, of an ancestry 
in which English, French, and Dutch elements 
were commingled. His childhood was familiar 
with poverty, and his schooling ended with his 
fourteenth year. Forced thus to becomé a self- 
educated man, his subsequent career gave evi- 
dence once more of the truth — which some 
seek to minimise or even to deny — that educa- 
tion is none the less education because a man 
gets it by his own unaided efforts — that the 
education gained in this strenuous way may be 
of a more solid kind than that attested by a 
parchment certificate. After a few years of 
employment, first as office-boy, then as draughts- 
man, then as retoucher of photographic nega- 
tives, Frederic found himself landed in journal- 
ism, and speedily made his way to the front. 
At twenty-four, he was one of the editors of the 
Utica “ Observer,” at twenty-six, he became 
editor of the Albany “ Evening Journal,” at 
twenty-eight, he was engaged by the New York 
“ Times,” and sent to London, as correspond- 
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career has been public property, and we are 
now left sadly wondering at the position he 
created for himself during the last fourteen 
years of his life, and at the amount of serious 
work that he had accomplished before he died. 

It was, we believe, in this first year of his 
English life, that we first saw the name Harold 
Frederic in print. It was signed to a short 
paper in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” written 
“ by an American in London,” and devoted to 
an account of the condition of literary affairs 
in the United States. We well remember ask- 
ing ourselves who this man could be, whose 
name was wholly unfamiliar, yet who wrote with 
so much assurance and intelligent grasp of his 
subject. It was not until some three years later 
that the name again attracted our attention, 
when it was attached to a striking story called 
‘ Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” which began to appear 
serially in one of the magazines. From this time 
on — which amounts to saying for the past ten 
years —the name has been well known to all 
American readers, and has come to stand for 
good literary work, conscientiously performed, 
in whatever field of activity its owner might 
choose to engage. 

As a correspondent, Mr. Frederic’s work has 
become very widely known indeed during recent 
years. His London letters, printed in a number 
of our leading newspapers, have been the most 
interesting of their kind, full of energy and ideas, 
bringing a trained mind to bear upon cur- 
rent questions of politics, society, and art, and 
embodying as much of style as could reasonably 
be expected of a writer who used the Atlantic 
cable for his instrument. Moreover, on at least 
two notable occasions, Mr. Frederic was not con- 
tent with providing for his American public the 
news supplied to his hand in London, but set out 
to obtain news of his own by direct investigation. 
It was in 1884, at the outset of his career as 
a newspaper correspondent, that he made a per- 
sonal inspection of the cholera-infected districts 
of Southern France and Italy. He visited Mar- 
seilles and Toulon in the days when the popu- 
lation of those cities was panic-stricken, and his 
letters upon the subject were an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the epidemic at 
a time when it was feared that even our own 
country was threatened with invasion by the 
dreaded plague. The second of the occasions 
referred to was in 1891, when the recrudescence 
of Jew-baiting in Russia was made the subject 
of a personal investigation by Mr. Frederic, the 
result of his observations being published the 
following year in a graphic and impressive work 





entitled “ The New Exodus: A Study of Israel 
in Rassia.” 

This work, and the newspaper correspondence 
which he carried on for fourteen years, gave Mr. 
Frederic considerable prominence as a student 
of public affairs, and his firm grasp of political 
problems made him something of an authority 
upon contemporary history. All this work, 
however, is of a sort soon to be inevitably for- 
gotten because essentially ephemeral. But Mr. 
Frederic’s fiction is not ephemeral, and has won 
for him a high place among American novelists. 
Eight volumes of that fiction have already been 
published, and two more will make the list com- 
plete. Ten volumes in ten years is not a bad 
record, when we consider that their author was 
by vocation a journalist, and a man of letters only 
by avocation, especially when we consider that 
the ten volumes are of a far higher character 
than the work of most journalists, that they are 
reasonably free from those touches of crudeness 
and vulgarity that few journalists are able to 
exclude from their attempts to produce literature 
of the serious sort. 

The ten volumes are these: ‘ Seth’s Broth- 
er’s Wife” (1887), “The Lawton Girl” (1890), 
“In the Valley” (1890), “The Return of 
the O'Mahony” (1892), “The Copperhead” 
(1894), ‘“* Marsena, and Other Stories of the 
War” (1895), “The Damnation of Theron 
Ware” (1896), “March Hares” (1896), 
“Gloria Mundi” (1898), and “ The Market 
Place,” promised for publication next year. 
Of the eight volumes that are already contained 
between covers, “* March Hares” and “The 
Return of the O'Mahony” are extravaganzas, 
and stand apart from the rest. Neither of them 
would we willingly miss, for they display a richly 
humorous side of the author’s fancy, the exist- 
ence of which would hardly be suspected by read- 
ers of his other novels. The second of the two 
just named, in particular, has never enjoyed half 
the popularity it deserves ; for exuberant vital- 
ity it outranks the others, although this char- 
acter is doubtless gained at the expense of more 
artistic qualities. From the other six novels 
that stand on the shelf, «In the Valley” stands 
apart as a work of historical fiction, in the sense 
that it deals with a bygone period. We make 
this distinction because all of the six are histori- 
cal in a wide but very genuine sense of the term. 
Of « In the Valley,” which deals with the Revo- 
lutionary period of our history, and with the 
events that prepared the way for an American 
victory at Saratoga, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is one of the best historical novels that 
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we have, a strong and vivid portrayal of one 
of the most stirring and pregnant periods in our 
pational annals. 

Five books remain for a few words of char- 
acterization. They all deal with the region and 
the period that the author knew so well, the 
central New York of the sixties, seventies, and 
eighties. They accomplish for that region and 
that period the work of analysis and portraiture 
that so many of our writers are doing for other 
regions and contemporary periods. Two of them 
reproduce for us the feeling with which the old 
North viewed the Civil War, and show us the 
cross-currents of sentiment and the conflicting 
passions that divided non-combatants as well 
as combatants. Two others are more strictly 
domestic in their interest. The fifth, by com- 
mon consent Mr. Frederic’s most successful 
novel, has for its theme the warfare waged by 
two religious ideals in the battle-field of a man’s 
soul; but even this powerful work is at the same 
time a richly observant study of provincial 
American society. We may perhaps be per- 
mitted to quote, in closing, a few words that we 
wrote of this powerful fiction at the time of its 
appearance two years ago: ‘ Mr. Frederic has 
aimed to produce a great and typical picture 
of American life, and an unerring instinct has 
taught him that such a picture must be con- 
cerned with the life of a small community rather 
than with the more attractive but also more 
sophisticated civilization of the great cities. 
It is in the small community that the main- 
springs of a nation’s strength are to be felt most 
distinctly and the elements of its weakness most 
clearly discerned ; it is here that its fundamen- 
tal ideals are most naively offered to the view.” 
These words were written of “ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” but their application extends 
to the greater number of Mr. Frederic’s novels, 
and for this reason they are here reproduced. 








THE BYGONE LYCEUM. 


When, in the early thirties, Emerson, cut adrift 
from his church and his livelihood, began his forty 
years of platform work, the American lecturing sys- 
tem may be said to have its most definite beginnings. 


It is the old story of the mustard seed: there has | 


sprung up a great tree, and the European celebrities 
come and lodge in the branches. Its like has existed 
nowhere else in quite such luxuriance. 





than’s lecturing machinery was still a “foreign 
devil” to John Bull, for America, which led the way 
in establishing an organized system, has all along 
retained pretty much what a furnisher would call an 
exclusive design. 

The unit of the system in its completeness was 
the Lyceum, the idea of which is now concrete only 
to the old and middle-aged, and whose rise, decline, 
and fall have yet to find their historian. In a gen- 
eral way, the term denotes the various organizations 
which, flourishing or languishing as the local ther- 
mometers of “ culture ” registered high or low, once 
existed in city and village alike throughout the North- 
ern States, with the improvement of the community 
as their especial aim, and the delectable exhibition, in 
courses of lectures covering the winter months, of the 
intellectual lions of the day asa corollary. It is 
difficult for the present generation to realize the im- 
portance of this institution ; the weekly lecture was 
the social event before which all other engagements 
must needs give way, and it often stood in lieu of the 
inaccessible theatre or the forbidden dance. 

The history of popular lecturing in this country 
would seem to fall into three periods: the first, 
roughly bounded, ends with the Civil War; the 
second, some twelve years ago; while the third is 
still with us. Of the early days, and Emerson's 
first Boston lectures, we have a sympathetic picture. 
“ Who that saw the audience,” says Lowell, “ will 
ever forget it, where everyone still capable of fire, 
or longing to renew in himself the half-forgotten 
sense of it, was gathered? Those faces, young and 
old, agleam with pale intellectual light, eager with 
pleased attention, flash upon me once more from 
the deep recesses of the years with an exquisite 
pathos. . . . I hear again that rustle of sensation, 
as they turned to exchange glances over some pithier 
thought, some keener flash of that humor which 
always played about the horizon of his mind like 
heat-lightning, and it seems now like the sad whisper 
of the autumn leaves that are whirling around me.” 

Other men of letters followed Emerson, and lec- 
turing began to grow in favor. It paid but meagrely 
at first. Holmes tells a story of “ Emerson's coming 
to my house to know if I could fill his place at a cer- 
tain Lyceum so that he might accept a very advan- 
tageous invitation in another direction. I told him 
that I was engaged for the evening mentioned. He 
smiled serenely, saying that then he supposed he 
must give up the new stove for that season.” By 
the time of the war, the lecturing field was crowded 
and the Lyceum system widespread. There is in 
the possession of the writer a bandle of old letters to 
whose yellowed paper and faded ink the signatures 
of men famous in literature and public affairs lend 
a revitalizing touch. They all pertain to lecturing, 


and were written during the Civil War to the sec- 
When | 


retary of a Lyceum in a town of western New York. 


Archibald Forbes thought of a lecturing tour in | Here are letters from statesmen, judges, bishops, 


England, after the Russo-Turkish war, he had no 
precedents, and was forced to barnstorm the country 
under the guidance of a theatrical manager. Jona- 


war correspondents, editors, men of letters, mer- 
chants, lawyers, philanthropists, orators, and trav- 
ellers; from politicians who were too busy to lec- 
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ture and politicians who had little else todo, poets open 
to persuasion and a poet who could not be lured, 
a man who had been president and men who were 
ambitious to be president ; and, not the least interest- 
ing, letters from the Lyceum secretaries who talked 
of the great ones for whom they were angling as 
though they were commodities to be bought and sold. 

Those were the days of the giants, but the giants 
had their host of pygmy imitators, and in perusing 
these old letters no point is more striking than the 
present comparative unfamiliarity of the names of 
most of their authors. ‘What, for example, do the 
names of MacGowan, Edwin James, Murdoch, or 
even the once celebrated E. H. Chapin, now mean 
to us? What legacy has been left us by Richards, 
who used to sugar-coat science for the crowd, and 
whose popularity permitted matinees for children? 
Where, outside the annals of journalism, do we 
meet with the names of W. C. Prime, Manton 
Marble, or Benjamin F. Taylor? Yet all had their 
vogue, and this one sentence of Taylor’s, “‘ My pro- 
tracted absence with the Army of the Cumberland 
has served to confuse my lecturing arrangements,” 
is indicative that there were those among them who 
stood near the pulse of the stirring life of the time. 
Bishops Clark and Simpson, good men both, the 
latter the man whom Lincoln regarded as the great- 
est orator he had heard, are shadowy figures; and 
to how many to-day comes as a familiar sound the 
name of “ Edmund Kirke,” the pen-name of J. R. 
Gilmore, who was at one time entrusted with what 
proved a bootless mission to the Confederacy ? 
What memories of defunct issues that once were 
live are stirred by this voice from the past: “ My 
subject,” he writes, “ will be ‘The Southern Whites : 
their characteristics, and their relation to the future 
of the Union.’ It will, naturally, be largely de- 
seriptive and humorous, but while it will contain 
nothing to offend the abolitionist or anti-abolitionist, 
it will give the Vallandigham school of Copperheads 
‘Hail Columbia.’ I wish this distinctly understood 
and assented to by you, as, like a certain old lady of 
every body’s acquaintance, I like to have ‘my say.’” 

This was the season of 1863-4, and the men of 
affairs found other wine-presses to tread. Thus, 
Seward, writing from Washington, pleads in ex- 


cuse that “ my engagements obliged so early a re- | 


turn to this place.” “I shall be required at Wash- 
ington,” writes Fernando Wood; and Washington 
again claims the presence of Holt, the Judge- 
Advocate General. Henry Winter Davis's duties 
“are too engrossing.” “ With my present engage- 
ments,” says Charles Sumner, “I dare not promise 
myself.” Reverdy Johnson’s outlook is certain “ to 
keep me in work”; Edward Everett has “not ac- 
cepted any invitations to speak the ensuing season "; 
ex-President Franklin Pierce declines without ex- 
planations ; and Wendell Phillips, in a scrawl that 
speaks of haste more than his assertion of the fact 
at the close, with a half promise, thrusts the whole 


These men, however, with the exception of 
Phillips, were hardly “regulars” in the | i 
phalanx which Emerson indisputably led. Among 
the professional lecturers, few were more sought 
after than John B. Gough and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Gough's agent announces by circular that 
he is booked for months to come; and one of the 
Lyceum secretaries states on the eve of Beecher’s 
return from his memorable trip to England : “ There 
is a pile of letters a foot high waiting his arrival, 
all of which relate to lectures.” 

Another favorite was the comedian James H. 
Hackett, the Falstaff of his generation, who found 
time outside his theatrical work for occasional read- 
ings. He was much in demand, but difficult to pin 
down to a definite date, and there are in my pile 
several letters in his nervous, old-fashioned hand, 
anent one of the attempts to secure him. He makes 
an interesting confession as to his professional re- 
wards. He had received an offer of $100 from 
Albany, a compensation which, he asserts, “ap- 
proached nearer to such as I can obtain by four 
nights acting upon the stage.” 

Naturally, in a collection like this there are letters 
from such platform celebrities as Curtis, Holmes, 
Holland, Bayard Taylor, and Anna Dickinson ; bat 
their correspondence contains but little of general 
interest. Curtis was then in the thick of that strug- 
gle to liquidate a publishing-house debt which he 
might have legally avoided, but which, like Scott, 
he chose to shoulder. The five letters in his hand, 
trifling though they are, reflect everywhere the 
“heart of courtesy” which this first gentleman of 
America so markedly possessed. Holmes’s letters, 
like everything he touched, bear the imprint of his 
personality. This is rather a model declination: 
“T have got tripped up at starting,” he says, in 
breaking an engagement by reason of sickness. “I 
hate to disappoint an audience as much as any lee- 
turer can. I have strong personal motives for car- 
rying out my plan for that lecturing trip during that 
vacation. Nothing but necessity would have forced 
me to relinquish it, and that I am sure will provea 
sufficient apology.” This same Lyceum also made 
an attempt to entice Longfellow. In a dainty mon- 
ogrammed note from Nahant the poet replied: “ It 
would give me great pleasure to accept your invita- 


| tion if I ever appeared in the character of lecturer. 


As I do not, I must decline.” 

The drama of the present was at that period too 
absorbing for interest in things literary or philo- 
sophic, and the subjects proposed in these letters 
are, with rare exceptions, pertinent to the struggle 
then in progress. Thus, we have “The Southern 
Whites,” “ The State of the Country,” “ The Prob- 
able Issues of the War,” “The Way of Peace,” 
“The National Heart,” and “The Crisis of the 
Nation.” Politics, hitherto tabooed from the Ly- 
ceum, began to overshadow all else. 





From the point of view of our day, when the best- 


consideration of the matter months forward into | known lecturers receive from three to five hundred 


the uncertain future. 
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the rate of a hundred and ten thousand dollars for 
a hundred and ten lectures, the prices paid these 
men seem paltry. A hundred dollars was then con- 
sidered munificent hire for a Lyceum lecture, and 
equally so, it is likely, in many instances by the 
lecturers themselves. Both Gough and Beecher 
could ask and easily get a hundred and fifty dollars ; 
Holmes, Agassiz, Phillips, Butler, and Everett 
valued their services at one hundred dollars ; Bayard 
Taylor was satisfied with sixty ; and George William 
Cartis, with a modesty that is characteristic, rated 
himself in the fifty-dollar category with Manton 
Marble, Benjamin F. Taylor, Bishop Clark, and 
Charles Carleton Coffin. 

After the war, conditions changed. Up to this 
time the lecturers had been largely their own busi- 
ness managers, and dependent upon the invitations 
they might receive. A tendency toward centraliza- 
tion of management now set in. The Lyceums of 
the West pooled their interests in the securing of 
prominent lecturers from the East, and — suggested, 
it is likely, by this — came the establishment of bu- 
reaus for the supply of the Lyceums and the intro- 
duction of the methods which have been stigmatized 
as “lecture brokerage.” Prices rose, and by the 
early seventies, and the coming of Major Pond — 
the Warwick of the modern lecture-world, who 
infused a new spirit into the business — the organ- 
ized machine got fairly under way. Illustrative of 
the change which came about, it may be said that 
Cartis latterly received from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty dollars a lecture, and Gough’s 
annual income from this source exceeded thirty 
thousand dollars. 

In the changed conditions, however, were the 
beginnings of the downfall of the Lyceum. The 
rise in prices brought a natural influx of mediocrity 
into the field, which cheapened the abler men and 
degraded the Lyceum system into what Dr. Holland 
characterized as “a string of entertainments that 
have no earnest purpose, and minister to no manly 
and womanly want.” As early as 1868, Colonel 
Higginson noted a change of tone and the passing 
of the orthodox Lyceum lecture. “The scholar,” 
he wrote, “ recedes from sight, and the impassioned 
orator takes his place.” By 1874 the decline of the 
Lyceum itself had obviously begun. The platform 
was losing its former leaders — the men who bad 
given America a literature, who had made the Ly- 
ceum’s existence possible, who had denounced slav- 
ery, and who had taught the liberty of conscience,— 
and the public was offered the stimulus of music 
and operatic effects to relieve the tedium of its lec- 
tures. Popular interest flagged more and more, 
until now, although “there are more lectures given 
than ever before,” as Major Pond said in a recent 
letter to the writer, “a regular Lyceum course is 
known only in the memory of the people past mid- 
dle life.” 

There has succeeded the period of “stars.” For- 
eign invaders, with high hopes of plunder, are ever 
among us with varying fortunes ; the Conan Doyles 





fail where the Ian MacLarens prosper; our own 
men of letters still lecture, but in the main before 
some convention, or at some civic, reform, or liberal 
club dinner. The old-time Lyceum andience whose 
average portrait the “ Autocrat” has drawn so well 
no longer gathers. “ Front seats: a few old folks,— 
shiny-headed, — slant up best ear towards the 
speaker,— drop off asleep after awhile, when the air 
begins to get a little narcotic with carbonic acid. 
Bright women’s faces, young and middle-aged, a 
little behind these, but toward the front, — (pick 
out the best and lecture mainly to that). Here and 
there a countenance sharp and scholarlike, and a 
dozen pretty female ones sprinkled about. An 
indefinite number of pairs of young people,— happy, 
but not always very attentive. Boys in the back- 
ground, more or less quiet. Dull faces, here, there, 
—in how many places! I don’t say dull people, 
but faces without a ray of sympathy or a movement 
of expression. They are what kill the lecturer. 
These negative faces, with their vacuous eyes and 
stony lineaments, pump and suck the warm soul out 
of him ;— that is the chief reason why lecturers 
grow so pale before the season is over.” 

The lapse of four decades precludes the gathering 
again of that audience. The fact that we are now 
intellectually almost one country, and not several 
differing provinces, has stripped the lecturer of 
something of the glamor attached to that which is 
foreign. His message has preceded him. “ When 
all can read, and books are plentiful, lectures are 
unnecessary,” is the dictum of Dr. Johnson, which 
Miss Repplier tellingly quotes in her “ Gentle Warn- 
ing to Lecturers,” and it perhaps best explains why 
the real Lyceum belongs to the past, and what 
makes improbable a true renaissance. For although 
the University Extension movement is a legitimate 
child of the Lyceum, the revival of lecture courses 
brought about by its influence is a thing apart. 

The good which the Lyceum wrought it is impos- 
sible to estimate. A “ general toleration of all men 
and all opinions,” “ the education of the public taste 
in intellectual amusements,” a higher “ standard of 
excellence in English and its utterance,” and the 
untiring championship of “ universal liberty,”— 
these Dr. Holland regarded as foremost among the 
quickening influences of the popular lecture while 
the Lyceum was yet undegenerate. 

Mark Lee Luruer. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


“WOULD BETTER” FOR “HAD BETTER.” 
(To the Editor of Tux Dra.) 

In this part of the English-speaking world there has 
sprung up of late years a form of expression that is 
becoming wide-spread, at least in colloquial, newspaper, 
and schoolmaster English; it has not been used by any 

writer that I know of. Attention has never been 
called to it, so far as I have observed, and I bring it up 
merely to find out to what extent the usage is becoming 
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general. I refer to the use of “would better” for the 
idiomatic “had better” in such sentences as these: 
« You would better see about it yourself.” “The man 
who meditates throwing out of the convention 
would better put on asbestos gloves before trying it.” 

The origin of such an unidiomatie, illogical locution 
may be due to the schoolmaster’s diagram, which in 
general tends to level the idioms of our speech to the 
weak, insipid English more easily analysed by the 
diagram-formule,— a passing fad in English instruc- 
tion, at least here in the West, that has done more harm 
than its advocates are aware of. I know nothing more 
destructive of idiomatic, and hence effective, English 
speech than the popular school methods of parsing and 
diagramming. 

Another ceoiiatatin I offer is, that “would better” 
for “ had better” may have arisen in the common speech 
by analogy with “ would rather” for “ had rather,” both 
of which are in good use. It seems more likely, how- 
ever, to be a conscious effort on the part of the purist, 
regardless of idiom, to put his speech in accord with his 
notions of grammatical correctness. 

“You had better” is, in the process of evolution, 
from an earlier “ You were better” (Anglo-Saxon Eow 
waere betere), meaning “It were [would be] better for 
you.” You, originally a dative, came, in time, to be 
mistaken, on account of its position, for a nominative, 
as in “If you please,” and the usage then became ex- 
tended, as in Shakespeare’s “She were better love a 
dream” (T. N., 2. 2), “I were better to be eaten to 
death” (2 Hen. IV., 1. 2), with which compare in Ba- 
con’s Essays, “For certainly, you were better take for 
Businesse a Man somewhat Absurd than over Formall ” 
(“Of Seeming Wise”), and “In a word, a Man were 
better relate himself to a Statua, or Picture, then to suffer 
his Thoughts to pass in smother” (“ Of Friendship”). 

« You were better” became in time “ you had better,” 
probably by analogy with such forms as “had come,” 
“had gone,” for earlier “were come,” “were gone,” 
according to the prevailing rule for the conjugation of 
intransitive verbs, as in modern German. 

But no man with Anglo-Saxon instincts, or with red 
blood in his veins, is going to use “ would better” either 
in speaking or in writing. It is unhistorical, unidio- 
matic, and defies all logical analysis. 

Epwarp A. ALLEN. 

University of Missouri, Oct. 22, 1898. 





THE MUSES AND THE CUBAN WAR. 
(To the Editor of Tax Dra.) 

Students of early poetry have heard more or less of the 
theory of “communal authorship,” according to which 
primitive poetry just grew, without having any author 
at all in the modern sense of the term. However much 
truth or falsehood there may be in this view, there is a 
sense in which certain kinds of verse have a communal 
genesis. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was to all practical 
intents and purposes the author of that soul-stirring war 
lyric, 

** Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 

He is trampling out his vintage where the grapes of wrath 

are stored,”” 
but she was something more than its individual author; 
and that is, the point at which the electrical force of a 
Nation’s deep and unified moral feeling was discharged. 
Granted the highest possible poetic genius, and yet she 
could never have produced that particular poem under 





any other condition than that of a great people swayed 
by the deep feeling which it expresses. And this gives 
us a key to the problem of Cuban War lyrics which 
some of your correspondents have recently raised. If 
the masses were pervaded by a deep, unified, and well- 
defined moral sentiment in the recent struggle, then the 
friends of the muses have reason for serious concern 
over the failure of that struggle to produce even one 
lyric which could be put by the side of such work as 
Mrs. Howe's “ Battle-Hymn ” without betraying at once 
its utter lack of the qualities necessary to really great 
war verse. We say failure without any hesitation; a 
war lyric of the higher type will sing itself into the 
hearts of the people at once, without waiting to be 
hunted up and introduced by the students of literature. 
If, then, this unified moral feeling was present and could 
not find utterance, poetical ability must be at a very 
low ebb among us. If, however, (we make the sugges- 
tion with fear and trembling) there was no unification 
of moral sentiment; if any chance group of citizens who 
met together took about as many different views of the 
war as there were individuals present; if the less intel- 
ligent classes were confessedly following the yellow 
journals; if the thinking classes were either wholly con- 
vineed, or even strongly suspicious, that there would 
have been no war except for these same journals and 
the baser element in Congress; if even those who were 
hearty believers in the war for its declared purpose fore- 
saw the inevitable movement to carry it far beyond that 
purpose, and into regions of doubtful expediency and 
morality, — then we may easily take the most hopeful 
view of current poetical ability in America, and still 
feel no surprise that the verse of the struggle rose no 
higher than strained rhetoric about the eagle and the 
flag, ingenious quips about bottling fleets, ete. These 
alternatives are sincerely believed by the writer to cover 
the entire ground: “ The lady or the tiger?” Let each 
reader decide for himself. W. H. Jonson. 


Granville, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1898. 





NATIONAL PRIDE AND HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

Spanish historians may be trusted to give a good ac- 
count of themselves when the time comes for them to 
chronicle the naval events of the late war in a way as 
little mortifying as possible to the pride of posterity. 
Much ingenuity and perhaps some lying may be looked 
for. But in the art of extracting balm, and even mat- 
ter of gratification, from a tale of national disaster, the 
Spaniards can hardly hope to outdo the average British 
historian of the naval actions of the war of 1812. The 
latest considerable British writer to distinguish himself 
in this respect is Mr. Charles Oman. In his for the 
most part capital little “ History of England,” Mr. Oman, 
after cautiously admitting that “on three successive 
occasions” in 1812 the English frigates engaged had 
possibly a shade the worst of it, goes on cheerfully to 
say that “In course of time the American vessels were 
hunted down and destroyed by our squadrons”! This 
belated bit of “ war news” ought to prove as agreeable 
a surprise to most of Mr. Oman’s countrymen as did 
Mr. Cunningham Grahame’s discovery that Dewey's 
victory at Manila was won by British gunners. Seri- 
ously, it is a comfort to know that such preposterous 
slips as the one cited above are extremely rare in Mr. 
Oman’s widely used histories. W. R. K. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Oct, 20, 1898. 
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The New Books. 





OvuR RESPONSIBILITY, NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL.* 

The essays gathered together by Professor 
Woolsey have already been separately given to 
the public in recent years as contributions to 
periodicals, and bear the marks of their original 
destination in an occasional sketchiness and 
some repetition. They deal with the Cuban 
Question, the future of Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines, the Interoceanic Canal, the Fisheries 
Question, the Arbitration Treaty of 1897, and 
« The President’s Monroe Doctrine.” Although 
a number of the questions here discussed have 
reached stages of development hardly to be fore- 
told when these essays were written, the book is 
to be welcomed by those who now seek the true 
solutions. The same deliberate and judicial 
mind that marked the elder Woolsey appears in 
all these pages, and they must appeal to a very 
large class of thoughtful men, not because they 
say anything unexpected, but because they ap- 
peal to and fortify a kindred habit of mind. 

Mr. Powers, on the other hand, in a most 
remarkable and able paper, goes deeper, and 
breaks new ground for thought. He asks the 
question, why it is that the American people, 
in the course of one brief year, seem to have 
changed so radically their attitude with refer- 
ence to foreign policy. Before this recent war 
came upon us, the great mass of Americans 
were content to say “ America for the Ameri- 
cans,” and to leave the Old World to its own 
areas and its own devices. To-day the same 
great majority contemplate with jocund serenity 
the annexation of Porto Rico — perchance of 
Cuba — and, going far overseas, of Hawaii and 
the Philippines. A second question follows : 
Does this change betoken a revolution in Amer- 
ican national purposes, or is it merely a revela- 
tion —a revelation of a hitherto unrecognized 
stream of tendency? Mr. Powers decides for 
the latter, and proceeds most forcibly to illus- 
trate his thesis. Washington’s advice, in his 
farewell address, when he urged avoidance of 
political entanglements with the Old World, 
and pointed the gaze westward upon our great 
undeveloped continent, was a warning. Ree- 
ognizing already the rising tendencies of his 








* America’s Foreign Pouicy. Essays and Addresses, by 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Professor of International Law in the 
Yale Law School. New York: The Century Co. 

Tae War as A Suacestion oF Manirest Destiny. By 
H. H. Powers. Philadeiphia: Annals American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 





indefatigible fellow-countrymen to “ go in and 
possess the land,” he anxiously directed their 
attention along the line of least resistance — 
toward the interior of their own continent. But 
the bounds that Washington’s dying gaze rested 
on were too strait; and within four years, 
Jefferson, the strict constructionist, voicing the 
American mind, first tested the elasticity of the 
Constitution in the annexation of Louisiana — 
a land of alien race and alien institutions, and 
as far away from the banks of the Potomac as 
are the Philippines to-day. Again in 1848, 
by force and the sword, we entered upon the 
possessions of another alien race — possessions 
which were removed from our borders by sup- 
posed deserts, more difficult of passage than a 
Pacific Ocean. So too, in 1866, we bought 
an outlying domain, far from our centres of 
population, and not to be reached across Amer- 
ican soil. Thus a trend of national expansion, 
regardless of alien race and institutions, or of 
physical barriers, has been set up, which recent 
events, according to Mr. Powers, but further 
express,— although he emphasizes the fact that 
now for the first time this trend brings us face to 
face with races beyond our powers of assimila- 
tion, with climates beyond our powers of adapta- 
tion, with neighbors fully as strong as ourselves. 

If to-day we ask for the reasons in favor of 
the forward policy which the Spanish War has 
made attractive to so many minds, we are fur- 
nished with a goodly number, each with its 
special group of advocates. We are told by 
some that the glorious Star-spangled Banner 
should never recede from any spot on which it 
has been planted, and this for mere sentiment’s 
sake, regardless of the right or wrong that © 
placed it there. Others speak of our “ mis- 
sion,” as the most intelligent and most devel- 
oped of the nations, to carry our civilization 
and our institutions into less favored lands, and 
thus to preach liberty, fraternity, equality. 
Many ambitious masters of industry see the 
commercial fields of the oldest East lying ripe 
for a grand harvest, and desire to take posses- 
sion of them for Yankee exploitation. From 
not a few of the religious newspapers and as- 
semblies comes a similar idea as regards the 
great field of heathenism, which offers them an 
adundant opportunity, once covered by our 
national flag. More thoughtful men than any 
of these tell us that in virtue of a situation 
which is new, yet into which we as a nation 
have drifted, a new responsibility now exists as 
a fact, whether we like it or not. Others, again, 
concede the strangeness and the risk of all that 
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now seems impending, but console themselves 
and us with the proposition that this coming 
touch with the larger world of international 
affairs will sober and steady us as a nation, 
banish “ shirt-sleeve diplomacy ” from our ser- 
vice, and enable us to stand among the peoples 
of the earth respecting and respected. 

Those who think differently cannot afford to 
brush all these arguments aside with impatience, 
as they safely may do with the first. They must 
rather give reasons for the faith that is in them, 
and present their counter-plea. They ask, then, 
in the name of consistency, what was the pro- 
claimed purpose of this war, and how the Amer- 
ican people can stand before the gaze of the 
world, and especially of our neighbor republics 
to the southward, if a war of liberation and 
humanity is diverted into a land-grabbing ex- 
ploit. They emphasize with prolonged empha- 
sis the home needs of this nation, and ask if all 
its surplus energy is not demanded to solve the 
weighty problems — political, financial, and 
social — that to-day confront us. They point 
to “the machine,” overshadowing and imper- 
illing all our free institutions ; they note the 
arrested development in the whole matter of 
currency reform, where the prospect seemed so 
bright less than a year ago; they suggest that 
the claims of organized labor and the peril of 
organized capital need the full attention of all 
our minds, if catastrophe is to be averted from 
the republic. Again, they assure us that while 
it is true that the annexations of Louisiana, of 
Texas, of the farther West, of Alaska, mark a 
century’s trend and were made through con- 
quest not only of alien institutions, but also of 
obstacles of remoteness and inaccessibility, the 
present situation lures us to a sphere of empire 
differing in kind from all that preceded it. 
They dwell with eloquent words on the barriers 
of race, of climate, of Old World cabals and 
armaments. But the argument culminates in 
the thesis that democratic government and 
colonial administration for inferior races are 
essentially antagonistic. Democracy in its very 
essentials offers to the world not only freedom 
but equality ; it knows no dependent classes, no 
clients ; it dare not withhold from anyone a 
share in the disposal of his own destiny. 
Colonial government, on the other hand, is the 
work of a benevolent despotism, and is best 
administered by an autocracy or an aristocracy 
— witness the colonial history of Great Britain 
and of Holland. Moreover, it is the work, 
when not characterized by maladministration, 
of a trained civil service which has been spe- 





cialized and made efficient and expert by more 
than a century of experience with its warning 
failures and its stimulating successes. Such a 
system must grow on each soil; it cannot be 
borrowed or imitated. 

The advocate of “the old ways” concedes 
and accepts Mr. Powers’s fruitful thought — 
that we stand but on the highest point of a ris- 
ing wave : that natural law has expressed itself 
in a century’s trend. But he also suggests that 
the natural law in the social sphere is but the 
resultant of multitudinous forces, and of these 
every man’s opinion is one. For thirty years, 
nearly, before the Civil War, the whole trend 
in the North seemed to be toward abstention 
from any meddling with the “ peculiar institu- 
tion”’; yet a few “inspired fools,” from Garrison 
to Sumner and Mrs. Stowe, set up a small 
movement which finally mastered and changed 
the trend and made a stream as wide as the 
North, on which were borne the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Thirteenth Amendment. 

To-day a class of thoughtful minds, scattered 
throughout the land, seek to sway and master 
the trend. They point the American people to 
their true mission, consecrated by a hundred 
years of historic existence. It is to present to 
the warring Old World a continent over which 
the Pax Americana holds sway ; throughout 
which a great people have come to realize that 
the arts of peace are nobler than those of war. 
It is to continue to hold ever before Old World 
faces the best model of a free government ; one 
which helped to make the Revolutions of 1789 
and 1848, and has brought every nation in 
Europe but Russia and Turkey to constitutional 
government. It is to find in the intense indi- 
vidualism of American life its greatest leverage 
on the world at large, rather than in any group 
action. They cite the experience of the past 
and of the ever-living present to assure the 
trader and the churchman that American goods 
and American apostles equally are in the fore 
front of every market and every mission, re 
gardless of national boundaries, — that indus- 
trial alertness and missionary ardor are more 
potent than even “old Glory.” They ask a 
nation with such an historic mission and such 
national characteristics to set their faces calmly 
against the pleadings of the new imperialism ; to 
set their allies in Cuba and in the Philippines 
on their feet ; to give them the chance that our re- 
moteness fully as much as our prowess gave us in 
the days of our Revolution ; and to make them 
a part of these United States only when by their 
own act they seek it. Joun J. HaLsey. 
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A LATTER-DAY NOVELIST ON DICKENS.* 


I have labored of late, but without striking 
success, to establish a parallel between the three 
chief novelists of fifty years ago and the three 
chief novelists of to-day,— or, at least, English 
novelists. Of course there is no very 
reason why eminent masters of fiction should 
appear by groups of three (nor, indeed, do 
they), nor why, when they do so appear, they 
should represent homologous tendencies. Still, 
Mr. Meredith and Thackeray are on the whole 
more alike in general spirit and intention than 
either is like Mr. George Moore. And Mr. 
George Moore and George Eliot are more alike, 
as concerns the topics that preoccupy them, than 
they are like Mr. Gissing. And Mr. Gissing 
is much like Dickens, of whom he has written 
a book which is naturally very interesting. 

I admit that there are differences between 
the author of “ Middlemarch” and the author 
of “Evelyn Innes.” Both are realists, it is 
true ; but then, so are many other people. The 
real point of contact is that both are absorbed 
in questions of conscience. Mr. George Moore’s 
books are often thought to be immoral, and 
George Eliot’s are, on the other hand, very 
improving. But both authors are chiefly inter- 
ested in the conscience as such ; they consider 
their characters chiefly as moral agents,— and 
that is not a very usual point of interest. Few 
novelists are natural historians of the con- 
science: Hawthorne was, but there are not 
many others. George Eliot stood alone in that 
absorption in her time, just as Mr. George 
Moore does to-day. A case of conscience is 
enough to interest either of them, without any- 
thing else. Now this is not so with Thackeray, 
nor with Mr. Meredith. Neither of these fancy 
that the world is merely a moral opportunity. 
The world to them is more complex, has many 
other factors beside the moral factor, other fac- 
tors quite as interesting ; its people do things 
without knowing whether they are right or 
wrong, and without our knowing, either. Such 
as the world is, they intellectualize it ; they see 
it, or rather they make us see it, in a medium, 
their medium, of style and way of thought as 
well ; they exhibit it as indulgent critics or as 
friendly impresarios ; they stand by you as you 
are absorbed by the comedy, and sometimes 
whisper epigrammatic comment on the inside 
history of the green-room, or they explain why 
the scenery creaks. 


* Cuarces Dickens: A Critical Study. By George Gissing. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 











This is not the case with Dickens or with 
Mr. Gissing. Each of these goes, or tries to go, 
flatfooted down into his world with his photo- 
graph and phonograph. It is true that they are 
men of very different gifts: Dickens's gift of 
humor alone is enough to separate him from Mr. 
Gissing in most minds, as well as from anybody 
else. But what is their aim? Dickens’s aim was 
certainly not merely to be funny: he had some 
other aim than that. If it turn out to be the 
same as Mr. Gissing’s, there is good reason for 
hoping that the latter will see sympathetically 
the strong points of his great predecessor. This 
is what we want. Dickens’s weak points we 
are painfully aware of. We are so aware of 
them that we can hardly read his books nowa- 
days on account of finding nothing to make up 
to us for the tediousness of his extravagances. 

Yet the average reader, perhaps, would say 
that no one could understand Dickens less than 
the sad-faced and sad-minded Mr. Gissing. I 
call him sad-faced, because all the pictures I 
have seen of him (mostly on the outside of 
paper editions of his novels) are sad-faced ; and 
I call him sad-minded because I have met many 
who thought his novels very sad. I think it 
was the “ New York Times” which, in review- 
ing “The Whirlpool,” could find no more 
cheerful expressions in which to characterize it 
than “dreary,” “ uncourageous pessimism,” 
“ pitifully shabby,” “no attempt at humor,” 
“ sluggishness of circulation.” ‘ His mind,” 
says this appreciation, “ is possessed by images 
of hopeless misery.” How very different from 
Dickens, who delighted to fill his mind with 
imaginations of the most sanguine cheerfulness. 

Yet no one regards Dickens as merely a cheer- 
ful humorist. He thought of himself certainly 
as much more, and so do we when we read his 
books. And as a novelist he certainly had dis- 
tinct aims. Nothing would have induced him 
to write like Disraeli. He could not have un- 
derstood the desire to write like Thackeray. He 
had his own field. 

“We must dig deeper, get to untouched 
social strata,” says one of Mr. Gissing’s char- 
acters in an early novel. “ Dickens felt this, 
but he had not the courage to face his subjects ; 
his monthly numbers had to lie on the family 
tea-table.” 

We shall probably have our doubts as to the 
latter part here: it was not so much that 
Dickens was afraid to present Nancy as she 
really was, as that he habitually thought of her 
as other than she was. But the first part seems 
to me excellent. Dickens labored in untouched 
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social strata ; he had love and sympathy for an 
immense world which had been conceived un- 
literary save in ignorant caricatures. And 
herein he resembles Mr. Gissing, and this gives 
Mr. Gissing an advantage in thinking over 
Dickens’s work. 

Of course, in another way Mr. Gissing stands 
quite apart from Dickens. He is an Artist in 
the current sense of the word ; and Dickens is 
not, precisely. Dickens wrote with much con- 
sideration, certainly, and remarkably well, too. 
But he, like Scott, regarded himself rather 
more as one whose office it was to entertain and 
amuse the public than as a servant of the rigor- 
ous mistress raised up by the poets and painters 
of our day. Dickens wrote his novels part by 
part: he kept his finger on the public pulse to 
see whether they were popular. If the public 
was dissatisfied, he made a change. There is 
a kind of novel that one meets with now and 
then (Mr. Gissing has written one or two) in 
which the first three hundred pages serve chiefly 
as an introduction to the last chapter. These 
pages are often not very interesting in them- 
selves, sometimes they are even rather dull. 
But they are necessary; they make the effect 
of the last chapter tremendous ; you could n't 
get such an effect without. Of this kind, for 
instance, are apt to be the novels of Guy de 
Maupassant. This may be called an artistic 
form: such an effect is to be produced, and it 
must be produced in a certain way. But it is 
not a conciliatory form of fiction. Imagine 
such a novel coming out, as Dickens’s novels 
did, in parts. The first nineteen parts would 
wear out the populace; they never would get 
to the twentieth, for which all was preparatory. 

Such is rather an exaggerated example of 
the difference of feeling between the novelist of 
to-day and the novelist of fifty or sixty years 
ago. Dickens, like Scott twenty years before 
him, looked on the public from the standpoint 
of an “ artificer of their pleasures,” considered 
himself as one “ catering for public amusement.” 
Mr. Gissing would seem to have little regard 
for the pleasures of the public or their amuse- 
ment; his books are to some tedious, to some 

ainful, to others true, to others powerful. But 

{r. Gissing, to judge from the general tone of 
his work, seems to have been influenced very 
little by public desire : he writes what he calls 
a good novel, and if the public does not like it, 
they can do the other thing. Mr. Gissing 
himself is “ devoted to his art.” 

With these considerations pro and con as to 
Mr. Gissing’s especial qualifications for the 





understanding of Dickens, we come to his book. 
What will he have to say on one who was not 
so long ago “the most popular novelist of the 
century, one of the greatest humorists that 
England has produced”? As might be imag. 
ined, he speaks chiefly of Dickens’s characters, 

The reason for this is that Mr. Gissing is 
mightily interested in people and in the way to 
present them in novels. He is also interested 
in the construction of a story ; but he sees at a 
glance that Dickens’s stories are not well con- 
structed. He is interested in social questions ; 
but he sees that Dickens’s sociology was too 
conservative to be now illuminating. He is not 
much of a humorist himself, and he does not, 
therefore, have much to say of Dickens’s hnu- 
mor. He is not a great man for style, and he 
does not, therefore, have much to say of Dick- 
ens’s style. These four matters he does deal 
with to some extent, but to them all together he 
gives rather less attention than to the study of 
character, and of Realism, which goes along 
with it. All that he says cannot be here re- 
viewed and estimated: one thing must be 
enough, — the great question, indeed, as to 
Dickens, — Did he approach Nature in his 
characterization? Here Mr. Gissing’s views 
are interesting. 

Mr. Gissing, whose own methods of charac- 
terization are very different, thinks that Dick- 
ens’s figures are not caricatures but idealiza- 
tions ; and this idealization he approves. “In 
this idealized portraiture, we have essential 
truth,” says he, speaking of Mr. Micawber,— 
or, rather, of the pre-Australian Micawber. 
To one who recollects that this essential truth 
is commonly roseate, this view of the “ pessi- 
mistic ’ Mr. Gissing should be a revelation. 
Dickens sometimes presents unfavorable ideal- 
izations — like Mr. Pecksniff ; but commonly 
his idealizations are a compliment to the human 
race,— or at least to the masculine half of it,— 
from one of the keenest of observers. For 
Dickens was on the better side ; “« he embodied 
the better dreams of ordinary men.” And this, 
I suppose, was the reason why he needed the 
sympathy of his audience, so that he always 
kept them in mind and so often refined his 
ideas in order to humor them. It is a pleasant 
conception, and, I think, sound. 

Still, I do not think that people are very 
fond of this kind of idealization just at the 
present time. Neither does Mr. Gissing, I 
imagine, though he does not say so. What he 
does say is that “‘so great a change has come 
over the theory and practise of fiction . . - 
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that we must treat of Dickens as in many 
respects antiquated.” This states boldly what 
many people will never have thought of. Yet 
I do not suppose that Dickens is very much 
read now; most people have already read his 
novels, generally as children, but they do not 
read them now. Mr. Gissing, however, has 
evidently read Dickens thoroughly and often. 
This book shows a familiarity with Dickens's 
works which either indicates severe study or 
pretty constant re-reading. Mr. Gissing doubt- 
less has gained something from Dickens, — 
although probably not in the way of technique. 

We cannot really comment on Mr. Gissing’s 
criticisms ; it must be enough to indicate the 
general interest of his book. Personally, I 
think it more interesting for the light it throws 
on Mr. Gissing’s own books than for that 
which it throws on its especial subject. But 
most people, I suppose, will be more interested 
on account of Dickens. And such will read 
the book with pleasure, and probably have a 
higher opinion of Dickens when they finish 
than they had when they began. 


Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON.* 


The appendix to M. Edmond Demolins’s 
“ Anglo-Saxon Superiority” suffices to show 
the extent of the hubbub this sensational work 
created in Paris upon the occasion of its first 
appearance, in April, 1897. Having attained 
a tenth edition in France, it is now translated 
into English by M. Louis Bert. Lavigne. The 
work is a polemic, devoted to the maintenance 
of the thesis that individuality means success in 
temporal affairs, and collectivity failure, when 
viewed as national characteristics. France is 
a nation which teaches its people to be inde- 
pendent in nothing, but rather to look to the 
state for the most desirable because the most 
permanent of careers; while England encour- 
ages its subjects to think and act for themselves, 
and America follows the same course, even to 
turning the management of its affairs over to 
foreigners, so averse is the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment in the nation to profiting by governmental 
opportunities. Then, France being a nation 
which is falling behind in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and the English-speaking nations those 





*Anoio-Saxon Superiority: To What It Is Due. By 
Edmond Demolins ; translated from the tenth French edition 
by Louis Bert. Lavigne. New York: Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 





which are occupying the earth to the exclusion 
of all others, it is an easy matter to prove that 
socialism is the easy descent to Avernus, and 
individualism a royal road to all manner of 
prosperity. Real prosperity, in the sense of 
high national character and righteousness, are 
not touched upon other than incidentally. 
Throughout the book, the welfare of the body 
is taken as the standard of success. Religious 
differences are rigidly excluded from the dis- 
cussion. It is a matter of sociology and the 
social instinct. 

To those sincere individualists among the 
Anglo-Saxons in England and America who 
really hold with the fundamental proposition 
advanced by M. Demolins, the work reads un- 
commonly like a satire. The French book was 
written and published before the Spanish war 
and the Dreyfus incident, both of them adding 
weight to its contentions, since one makes for 
Anglo-Saxon predominance and the other for 
Gallic decadence. But if it is true that the 
Anglo-Saxon stands higher in the world to-day 
than ever before, is it not also true that the 
principles of socialism have obtained a footing 
in the two great English-speaking nations un- 
known before? M. Demolins takes no account 
of a host of facts. He estimates the growth of 
socialism in England by the success waiting 
upon the efforts of William Morris and his 
associates. But what of Lord Salisbury’s dic- 
tum, “* We are all Socialists now”? which is 
something more than a generalization — it is a 
confession. And what of the London County 
Council, and Glasgow, and this city and that, 
with board schools, labor legislation, and the 
like? And why is the voice of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer raised in a protest against the bland- 
ishments of collectivism? Is it not because 
English contemporaneous history in lawmaking 
reads like a ballade with the refrain, 

** And where are the heroes of /aissez faire?” 

This being the state of affairs in Britain, 
what of the United States? From the begin- 
ning of the republic there had been a political 
party devoted to the principles of individualism 
as elementarily needful to the safety of the 
nation. What has become of that party? 
Opposed to it, under one name or another, was 
a combination of opportunists who held out 
more government and more as fundamental to 
permanence in American domestic affairs. So 
successful has this organization been in its 
propaganda of governmental aid, rather than 
self-help, that its tenets have been somewhat 
expanded and adopted by its former adversary. 
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Instead of a conservative party devoted to the 
Jeffersonian dictum that “that nation governs 
best which governs least,” opposed by a liberal 
party which stood for Federal aggrandizement 
at the expense of the States, we have now a 
party devoted to such radical tenets as national 
expansion at the expense of other peoples on 
the globe, as taxation for taxation’s sake in the 
matter of the tariff, as a permanent public debt, 
as an increased standing army and all the con- 
comitants of militarism, and pledged to a score 
of mentionable minor matters which would have 
appalled the Fathers of the Constitution ; while 
over against this body of radicals stands an- 
other who seek such a revision of the Federal 
Constitution as can be called nothing short of 
revolutionary, even though it be within the 
limits of the written law that it intends to make 
its efforts felt. The entire tendency of the 
Republican party since the death of Lincoln 
has been socialistic; the sole purpose of the 
Democratic party since its capture by the Popu- 
lists — the “* Republicans gone to seed ” of Mr. 
Bourke Cockran — has been socialistic to a 
point almost ridiculous. And the only indi- 
vidualists left in the land, to all appearances, 
are comprised in a little band of “ Jeffersonian 
anarchists,” “ voices howling in a wilderness,” 
pastors without a flock, teachers without pupils, 
politicians without a party, almost patriots 
without a country. What, then, becomes of 
M. Edmond Demolins and his explanation that 
really explained? We fear that Anglo-Saxons 
are successful in spite of socialism, and French- 
men are not: a reduction of his thesis to an 
absurdity, if ever there was one. 


Watwace Rice. 





THE NEW SCIENCE OF ETHICs.* 





The study of ethics has been carried on very 
largely by men whose interest was in some 
form of social utility rather than in science ; 
hence, the influence of the modern spirit has 
transformed other humanistic studies before 
being felt in the sphere of distinctly ethical 
problems. The result is that many who are 
interested in carrying scientific methods into 
the study of humanity have been inclined to 
regard ethics as a mere pathological study. 

* Tae Facts or rae Morat Lire. By Wilhelm Wandt, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipsig. Trans- 


lated by Julia Gulliver and Edward Bradford Titchener. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Ermicat Systems. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 
Margaret Floy Washburn. New York: The Macmillan Co. 











But the great importance of ethical problems 
makes such an attitude necessarily transient. 
Ethics regains something of the central import- 
ance which was given it in the Greek world, 
and various attempts are made to determine its 
sphere and function as a modern science. 

These attempts have been seriously ham- 
pered by the distorted perspective in which 
human problems are seen. The lower biological 
world has been widely and deeply studied, while 
the higher human life has received little scien- 
tific investigation. Thus we are inclined to 
view human problems largely from the stand- 
point of forces and tendencies whose main ex- 
pression is in lower forms of life. Yet the laws 
which are most important in any sphere of life 
are precisely those which are found only in that 
sphere. To attempt the explanation of biolog- 
ical problems by the application of the princi- 
ples of the inorganic world would be no more 
absurd than to try to interpret human life by 
applying the more universal biological laws. 
Carrying over generalizations from one field to 
another, without an independent study of the 
facts in the new sphere, is as remote from the 
true method of science as theological specula- 
tion is from the inductive study of nature. 
Nowhere is this distortion of view more pre- 
valent or more harmful than in ethics. The 
problems in this field are so peculiarly human 
that the first requisite to any understanding of 
them is an independent study of the facts in the 
history of the human spirit. 

Professor Wundt’s work is not entirely free 
from this faulty perspective, though there is 
less of it here than in other recent attempts to 
make ethics scientific. The two volumes which 
are here admirably translated survey respect- 
ively the facts of the moral life, and the data 
of ethical reflection as represented in philosoph- 
ical systems of ethics. Such a descriptive sur- 
vey is certainly an indispensable preliminary to 
all theoretical discussion of ethical problems. 
Yet Professor Wundt begins his survey from 
the point of view that ethics is a “ normative” 
science, and so entirely differentiated from 
positive sciences that limit themselves to the 
discovery of natural laws. He shows how the 
idea of a norm has passed from ethics over into 
other sciences and has modified them. At the 
same time he regards this transference as gen- 
erally questionable, and holds ethics to be the 
one truly normative science. Yet he realizes 
that ethics has its positive aspects ; and, indeed, 
he approaches its problems now from the one 
and now from the other point of view, without at 
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any time integrating the two. The question 
suggested by this discussion is whether the nor- 
mative idea in ethics is not a mere inheritance 
from the speculative period, a tradition from 
which we find it hard to free ourselves precisely 
because ethics is the last of the sciences to feel 
the modern impetus. Ethics leads immediately 
to the art of living— the most important of 
the fine arts; but it is a question whether the 
pure science of ethics is concerned with a norm 
for conduct in any other sense than the pure 
science of physics is occupied with furnishing 
norms to the mechanical arts, or than the sci- 
ence of botany is concerned with giving laws to 
horticulture. 

The effect of the point of view which Pro- 
fessor W undt assumes is less important in these 
two volumes than in the third portion of the 
German work in which the statement of his own 
view is given. Yet his fundamental attitude 
cannot fail to modify his account of the data 
of the moral life as well as his discussion of the 
history of ethical theory. On the other hand, 
he has the merit of uniting with severe scien- 
tific training the reflective insight that comes 
from a deep study of the history of philosophy 
and particularly from thorough familiarity with 
Kant. If this may partially account for the 
prejudicing of his point of view, it makes him 
more open to peculiarly human facts and prob- 
lems than is true of most efforts to make ethics 
scientific. Again, it enables him to see over 
the more superficial utilitarian views which 
have accompanied the modern development of 
English ethics. 

The chief value of the anthropological vol- 
ume is in the range of facts cited. There is 
but little effort or ability to focus the facts and 
indicate their significance. The main idea 
which prevails throughout is that of the early 
dependence of moral facts upon religion, and 
their slow differentiation from the latter. The 
wealth of anthropological illustration grows 
rather tiresome from the absence of artistic 
power in its presentation. 

The second volume furnishes a very readable 
review of the progress of ethical philosophy. 
The point of view, differing so substantially 
from that present in English books discussing 
the same material, gives a peculiar freshness 
and suggestiveness to the treatment. As the 
clue to the author’s own view is given in the 
first volume through the introductory chapter, 
so in the second volume it is the concluding 
general criticism of ethical systems which has 
greatest interest. 





One closes the book with a very mingled 
feeling: the admiration for its suggestiveness 
and occasional largeness of view is accompanied 
with regret that the author, having gone so far 
in emancipating himself from the traditional 
view of ethics and in lifting it to the plane of a 
science, should not have gone one step further. 


Epwarp Howarp Griaas. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The author of “ The Destroyer” holds the reader 
“with his glittering eye” while he tells his grew- 
some tale. The horrors with which he deals are not 
so much physical as moral, and their effect is im- 
mensely heightened by the impassive manner of the 
narrator. His scalpel is merciless in its dissection 
of motive, and impulse, and morbid passion, and 
the surgeon for whom all this pathology is so much 


*Tue Desrrover. By Benjamin Swift. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Scrines AND Puarisers: A Story of Literary 
By William Le Queux. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

By Oxper or tHe Maaistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Queen's Cur. A Novel. By G. A. Henty. New York: 
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Tue Lost or Hares. By Guy Boothby. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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matter for experimentation betrays no feeling in the 
presence of all these quivering nerves. The De- 
stroyer is Love, working upon a group of unbal- 
anced natures, and bringing one life after another 
to shipwreck. A book at once so unpleasant and so 
powerful is not often met with, although “ The Tor- 
mentor” in a measure prepared us for it. Mr. 
Swift’s style is Meredithian in its turn of phrase, 
bat less tortuously involved than that of his master. 
One would like to forget his books after reading 
them, but the thing is impossible. 

“ Seribes and Pharisees” purports to be “a story 
of literary London,” but the description is hardly 
justified. The hero, it is true, after a career in the 
Latin Quarter of Paris, returns home across the 
Channel, and works his way through provincial jour- 
nalism into some sort of repute as a man of letters, 
but the story is really that of the miserable failure 
of his own private life rather than of the typical 
conditions of the literary life, in London or else- 
where. Its text may be taken from the book itself. 
“To the pressman, as to many others, the life of 
the writer of fiction is believed to be an ideal exist- 
ence. In a few cases, perhaps it is, but in the 
majority, even the popular novelist, whose name is 
on everyone’s lips, and whose doings and sayings 
are chronicled in every newspaper up and down the 
Kingdom, has his skeleton in the cupboard.” From 
this sentence it will be seen that Mr. Le Queux has 
no style worth mentioning ; it may also be inferred 
that he has become somewhat embittered by the 
accidents of his calling. There is not much of 
“literary London” in his book, but there is a good 
deal of life in its more clouded aspects, besides an 
infusion of melodrama. 

“ By Order of the Magistrate” is the story of a 
girl called Mordemly. She is a product of the Lon- 
don slums, and the mystery of her name is not solved 
until we have given up puzzling over it. When 
we learn that it is merely a corruption of Maud 
Emily we rather resent the intrusion of the conven- 
tional cognomen, so accustomed have we grown to 
the phonetic spelling. As a rule, slum stories are 
depressing, if not flatly unreadable. This one is 
neither the one nor the other, because, in the first 
place, it does not single out sensational incidents 
for treatment, and, in the second, it tells a frank 
tale of the development of wholesome character 
under unfavorable circumstances. Mordemly is so 
vital a figure that she has our sympathetic interest 
from the start, and even her dialect is acceptable, 
since we feel that her story is not told for its sake, 
but that it is merely one of the conditions necessary 
for the delineation of her character. The book is a 
faithful study of a phase of low life; the author's 
eye is constantly fixed upon his object, and the re- 
sult, while not in any way startling, has the effect 
of a piece of work carefully and faithfully done. 

In writing “ The Queen’s Cup,” Mr. G. A. Henty 
has, for the moment, turned aside from his audience 
of boys to address their elders. He has produced 
an entertaining story of love and adventure in which 








those very qualities of simplicity and directness that 
have made him so successful a writer for the young 
appear to excellent advantage, and make us wish 
that others of our novelists might have the advant- 
age of a similar discipline. Perhaps the t’s are 
crossed a trifle more carefully than they need be, 
but straightforwardness and lucidity are of the prime 
virtues of fiction, and we would rather have them 
in exaggerated form than miss them altogether. 

There is little to say of “ The Lust of Hate” be 
yond mentioning the fact that our old friend Dr. 
Nikola figures once more, quite as mysterious a vil- 
lain as ever, and that the story begins in Australia, 
ends in South Africa, and has a shipwreck and 
desert island episode by way of interlude. It is 
ingeniously contrived, and quite as melodramatic 
as Mr. Boothby’s earlier novels. 

In “ The Iron Cross,” by Mr. Robert H. Sherard, 
we have a story of considerable originality and suc- 
cess in the narrating. A young Englishman sojourn- 
ing in the Landes, comes upon the track of a kins- 
man who has fought in the Peninsular War, and 
into possession of a much-venerated relic which he 
had stolen from a Spanish church and concealed in 
the village where he had taken refuge and died. 
How the young Englishman falls in love with a fair 
Spanish maiden, how he obtains possession of the 
relic and learns of its value, and how, in restoring 
it to Carmela, he restores her own happiness at the 
cost of his own—all these things are set forth 
most attractively in this distinctly interesting story. 

“The Romance of a Midshipman ” is welcome to 
lovers of wholesome sea stories, as, indeed, are all 
the many books of Mr. W. Clark Russell. He does 
not seem to write himself out, in spite of his indus- 
try, and somehow finds fresh material, at least in 
part, for every new story. The material is far fetched 
at times, a fact witnessed by the story now before 
us, which, besides the familiar incidents of storm 
and shipwreck, desolate reef and providential rescue, 
provides us with at least two novelties — a derelict 
ship with a cargo of wild beasts, and a floating island 
of driftwood in the midst of which is imbedded a 
yacht in prime condition, all supplied with fresh 
provisions. The “ Romance” begins in France, on 
“the coast betwixt Brest and placid old Calais,” 
where the hero was born of English parents, where 
he goes to school, and whence he runs off to sea. 
This boyish part of his life is quite as interesting as 
what comes afterwards, and suggests a comparison 
with the school and the schoolboy of Du Maurier’s 
“Martian.” The hero is, however, hardly more 
than a boy when we take leave of him, romantically 
and happily married, and having wisely resolved to 
exchange the sailor's life for the landsman’s. It is 
hinted by the publishers that Mr. Russell has put 
not a little autobiography into this interesting book, 
which again suggests the comparison with “ The 
Martian,” as far as the early chapters are concerned. 

Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl, in “ The Lady of Castell 
March,” gives the following directions for under- 
standing the historical environment of the period 
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of which he writes: ‘ Let [the reader] take all that 
he has read about the Highlands under the clan 
system, about the Scottish Borders in the old days 
of the Raiders, and about the Ireland of the Pale. 
To these add something which outdid them all as 
fostering turbulence ; namely, the Welsh * Lordships 
Marcher’ which for centuries wielded the chief influ- 
ence over the English crown on the one hand and the 
fortunes of Ireland on the other; making always 
for the profit of the strong hand. Shake all these 
together into inextricable confusion and the result 
will give some idea of the Wales of Tudor times.” 
There is no doubt about the “ inextricable confusion,” 
at least, and we must make complaint of this, as of Mr. 
Rhoscomy|’s two earlier novels, that the confusion 
has passed over from the history, where it belongs, 
to the work of art based upon these materials, 
where it undoubtedly does not belong. We defy 
the most careful reader to get a clear notion of the 
complicated relationships of this romance, or to fix 
the scenes of its wild fighting and hairbreadth 
escapes in the mental vision. All that can be 
won by the most patient effort is the spectacle 
of a phantasmagoria of turbulence, from which 
shadowy figures emerge from time to time, but which 
is merely bewildering in general effect. The skele- 
ton of the romance is of a familiar sort. There 
is a stout and youthful hero, scorned by the high- 
born maiden whose knight he becomes, yet who per- 
sists in encountering great perils in her service. 
He is, of course, rewarded at last, and her maiden 
pride melts into submission when it is time for the 
story to end. But there is no psychological ground 
for her conduct, and she is even less of a rational 
being than is usual with heroines of her type. 
The story is exciting enough, even if it carries 
Celtic vagueness to an extreme, and its archaism 
of manner is skilfully consistent. 

“To Arms!” by Mr. Andrew Balfour, is a semi- 
historical romance of the eighteenth century, having 
a young Scotch surgeon for hero, and Edinburgh 
and Paris for chief scenes of action. From the 
borderland farmstead where the boy is reared to the 
Bastille whither his strange adventures lead him 
is a far ery, and the way is filled with surprising 
adventures. John Law is the only historical char- 
acter of whom anything like a full-length portrait 
is attempted. The story is long drawn out, and 
almost wearisome in parts, so garrulous does the 
narrator grow, but the interest quickens every now 
and then, and helps the reader to persevere through 
the nearly six hundred pages. 

“John Burnet of Barns” is a story of romantic 
adventure in Scotland and Holland during the years 
just preceding the English Revolution. There is 
& moderate amount of Scots in the language em- 
ployed, but it is not broad enough to make reading 
difficult, and the narrative flows with even current 
to a satisfactory ending. There is ascholarly flavor 
about this book which sets it upon a higher plane than 
most of itskind. Yet there is also no lack of exciting 
incidents and bloody encounters. The story is told 





in the familiar reminiscent fashion, a harmless affect- 
ation, albeit one that has been employed quite 
enough. 

Mr. Victor Waite’s “Cross Trails” is a story 
of adventure pure and simple, being quite inno- 
cent of style and devoid of literary architecture. 
Half of it is in South America, and the other 
half in New Zealand. The hero is a despicable 
creature, but his adventures are exciting enough, 
in all conscience, and they follow thick and fast 
one upon another. The mainspring of the action 
is the hackneyed device of an ancient manuscript 
giving indications of a hidden Spanish treasure, 
but we do not have even the mild satisfaction 
of unearthing the treasure at the end, which is a sad 
disappointment. The author seems to know the two 
countries of which he writes, and this is something 
to his credit. 

“The Adventures of Captain Kettle” are epis- 
odical stories united into a sort of novel by the 
personality of their hero, and by the occasional 
reappearance of a few other people. The doughty 
Captain of these adventures is a carefully studied 
type of the sea hero, most of the time “ down on his 
luck ” and consequently ready for all sorts of desper- 
ate ventures, bold and resourceful in emergencies, 
and given to writing poetry for a diversion, unscru- 
pulous at sea, and a model husband and chapel-goer 
at home. His adventures are in many parts of the 
world, from Cuba to Japan, and there is no reason 
why the writer should not have many more of them 
to tell, as we sincerely hope he has. 

“Prisoners of Hope” is an engaging title for 
a romance, and awakens a pleasurable anticipation 
in the approach. It does not take long for the 
reader to find his anticipations more than realized, 
for, as the story develops, it rises so far above its 
class as to occupy an almost unique position. We 
have had many romances of colonial Virginia, and 
the chief impression produced by them has been that 
of wonder at their inadequate use of the rich material 
available. It would seem that the example of Thack- 
eray should have established a standard toward 
which at least some approach might be made by 
those following in his footsteps. But “ The Virgin- 
ians”’ has had no successor, until the story now before 
us, that has not seemed pitifully bare and inadequate. 
We have no intention of ranking the present pro- 
duction with “ The Virginians,” but we do not hesi- 
tate to assert that no previous romance of American 
origin dealing with the subject has equalled it in 
firmness of handling, in literary and constructive art, 
or in romantic interest of the finer sort. The 
“ prisoners of hope” are the “ redemptioners” of 
the Restoration, that strange commingling of felons 
with high-minded gentlemen sold into temporary 
slavery upon the Plantations. Jail-birds from New- 
gate were shipped to Virginia in company with 
austere and fanatical Cromwellians and victims 
of the Act of Uniformity, and all were subjected 
to the same harsh treatment at the hands of their 
masters. Miss Johnston has taken for her hero 
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a young soldier of the Commonwealth, condemned 
to servitude for a crime of which he is innocent, 
who becomes the leader in an uprising which has 
for its object the establishment of a new Common- 
wealth in the New World. The revolt is made 
futile through treachery, but the hero is placed 
in a position to perform striking acts of heroism 
for his master, and to win his respect and gratitude 
in the face of fearful adverse presumptions. More 
than this, he wins the love of his master’s daughter, 
for he rescues her from deadly peril upon more 
than one occasion, and finally wrests her from Indian 
captivity under circumstances as thrilling as any that 
were imagined by Cooper. The story of the long 
search for the captive girl, and the still longer 
journey with her through the wilderness and back 
to civilization, is one of the most effective things 
of the sort with which we are acquainted, and the 
final tragic separation of the lovers, necessary though 
it be from the artistic standpoint, comes as near 
to being heart-breaking in its pathos as any thing 
that is often met with in romance. It is Cooper over 
again as to adventure, and has, besides, a literary 
grace that was beyond Cooper’s reach. The minor 
characters are also admirably portrayed — the Vir- 
ginian planter, the court gallant who wooes his daugh- 
ter and turns out a finer gentleman than his affected 
foppishness would seem to indicate, the stern Olive- 
rians and the Muggletonian fanatics — all are deline- 
ated with a skill that comes near to being masterly, 
while the figure of Governor Berkeley is for the first 
time made actually to live in a work of fiction — 
a feat often attempted, but never, to our recollection, 
before accomplished. Miss Johnston is, as far as we 
know, a new writer, and if this be indeed her first 
book, it is a performance that is remarkable in itself, 
and that promises much for the future of American 
historical fiction. 

“A Romance of Summer Seas,” the second work 
of fiction published by Miss Varina Davis, is a dis- 
tinctly interesting and almost strong piece of work. 
The action occurs on a P. and O. steamer, and in 
Hong Kong and Yokohama. The heroine is a slip 
of a girl, the daughter of an Englishman living in 
Penang, sent on a voyage in search of health under 
the protection of an old friend of the family. She 
is hardly more than a child, and both she and her 
protector are too innocent to imagine that anyone 
will think evil of their innocent relationship. But 
they reckon without the evil tongues of a scandal- 
loving ship’s company, and before the voyage is 
many days old, they find themselves objects of sus- 
picion, and very ugly complications follow. Later 
on, there is a duel, and the story ends with the mar- 
riage of the girl and her guardian. So much for 
the story proper, but the book is more than a story. 
It is a delineation of life, made possible by a gen- 
uine gift for characterization and made vivid by 
many deft touches based upon actual experience of 
the scenes and situations described. There is no 
doubt of the individuality of each of the half dozen 
persons chiefly concerned, and the account of their 





relations with one another has both variety and 
animation. 

“Ye Lyttle Salem Maide” is a prettily artificial 
story of the witchcraft terror in Massachusetts. As 
a novel it has little to recommend it, for it is weak 
in both plot and characterization. But it is written 
so charmingly, and has so winsome a childish hero- 
ine, that its reading brings a certain pleasure, aside 
from the instruction afforded. While making no 
pretensions to historical scholarship, it does display 
a close study of Puritan manners and modes of liy- 
ing, and brings before us in a rather impressive way 
the figure of the young Cotton Mather, besides 
giving thumb-nail sketches of Judge Sewall and Sir 
William Phipps. 

Miss Marshall Saunders, in her Acadian story 
entitled “ Rose & Charlitte,” has chosen a track 
almost unbeaten by the novelist, and given us a 
faithfully-studied and charming picture of the Land 
of Evangeline and its people. She tells of a young 
Bostonian, who goes to Acadia in the hope of right- 
ing a wrong done by one of his forefathers to a 
victim of the expulsion, and who not only accom- 
plishes his purpose, as far as that is humanly possi- 
ble, but finds his own happiness, although long- 
delayed, as well. Rose & Charlitte is one of the 
most gracious women who are often met with in 
romance, a creature of ideal purity and charm, un- 
touched by the stain of the modern world, whose 
placid soul, made even more beautiful by the chast- 
ening of adversity, is sharply contrasted with the 
nervous and anemic types of womanhood who figure 
as the heroines of most of our recent novels. The 
story exhibits but little constructive art, and its 
texture is almost as décousu as the speech of the 
simple Acadian folk who people its pages, but it 
pictures a race and a mode of life that are almost 
unknown to us, although so easy of access, and the 
final impression left by it is one of sweetness in the 
sentiment and conscientiousness in the portrayal. 

In naming her latest novel “Good Americans,” 
Mrs. Barton Harrison doubtless wished to convey a 
mildly satirical suggestion, since only one of her 
characters can be taken as literally answering to 
that description. The others are of the useless and 
aimless class of those whose lives are a mockery of 
every worthy American ideal, the class that styles 
itself “ society ” in our larger cities, and brings con- 
tempt upon the American character. But Mrs. 
Harrison is of too kindly a nature to be satirical 
otherwise than by suggestion, and it is to be feared 
that the doings of the fashionable world are taken 
by her rather too seriously, in spite of her sympathy 
for what is simple and good in human nature. Her 
book has the grace that comes from long practise in 
entertaining writing, and she moves easily about in 
the world of dining, and yachting, and foreign 
travelling, and pleasure-seeking which she knows so 
intimately. Now this world of petty ambitions and 
empty occupations cannot possibly have other than 
an artificial interest for any earnest person, and, 
consequently, such a novel as this cannot be any- 
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thing but trivial and superficial. It is the best 
tribute to Mrs. Harrison’s skill to say that she does 
her work so well that fair entertainment is made 
out of these unpromising materials. 

“The Californians” is a book that attracts, 
although it is disfigured by cynicism, melodrama, 
and various vulgarities in both thought and expres- 
sion. Mrs. Atherton is not likely ever to acquire 
a refined style, and such phrases as “ Helena was 
back ” and “ His soul grinned” will continue to set 
her readers’ teeth on edge, no matter how many more 
books she may write. But she imparts to her narra- 
tive a sense of the exuberant spirit and crude civiliza- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, and her Californians are 
studied from the life. They are not a very agree- 
able lot, and the Spanish-American girl Magdalena 
is the only one that appears to be delineated with real 
insight. Still, such books are documents in the 
history of culture, and have the value of all writing 
that is done with the eye upon the object. 

We might make much the same sort of general 
comment upon “ The Money Captain,” only we 
should be constrained to add that the writer has a true 
sense of the demands of style, and, if he does not 
frequently achieve ease and grace, is evidently striv- 
ing after these qualities, and may discover their secret 
in time. This is but the second novel of an unques- 
tionably talented writer, and is, we think, an improve- 
ment upon his first, although he has not yet realized 
his artistic consciousness. It is a storyof a very sordid 
kind of life, the life that centres about stockbrokers 
and speculators and fortunes both made and used 
unserupulously. The “money captain” so merci- 
lessly delineated in these pages is a figure only too 
familiar to our American life in its larger aggrega- 
tions, and readers in New York or Philadelphia will 
find it quite as easy as readers in Chicago ( where the 
seene is laid) find it to fit the description to some 
notorious corrupter of men and manipulator of com- 
mercial forces. Mr. Payne displays in his story the 
instinct of the practised journalist rather than that 
of the writer whose aim is above all else artistic; 
this fact, taken together with his inherently disagree- 
able theme, prevents “The Money Captain” from 
being a pleasant story to read, in spite of its shrewd- 
ness of observation and skilfully-managed plot. 

The politics of an episcopal election, and the soul- 
stirrings of two young men who discover, after vow- 
ing themselves to the religious life, that the fluid in 
their veins is blood and not water, are the chief 
themes of Mr. Arlo Bates in his latest novel. The 
matter is not very exciting at best, and outsiders 
cannot be expected to take more than a languid inter- 
est in the factional differences to be found within the 
limits of one of the Christian sects, or even in the 
question of clerical celibacy, burning as that question 
becomes to the two young men here concerned. One 
of them breaks from the theological tangle altogether 
and becomes a natural man before it is too late; 
the other perseveres in his mysticism and carries it 
to the only logical conclusion. Mr. Bates calls this 
book “The Puritans,” because he finds in the puritan 


inheritance the secret of the spiritual stress that 
makes his young men take life so very hard, and 
even of the intellectual restlessness that drives his 
other Bostonians to such forms of de as 
spiritualism, and “ Christian science,” and interest 
in Oriental cults. As a study of certain types of New 
England society, and even of certain undercurrents 
in New England thought, the book is a conscientiously 
put together piece of workmanship, but the breath 
of life is not in it, and the author's ambition has so 
clearly gone beyond his achievement that the final 
word of our criticism must be failure — that is, the 
relative failure that does not preclude a considerable 
measure of thoughtful writing and literary skill. 

We shall be much surprised if Mr. Janvier’s 
story, “In the Sargasso Sea,” does not at once leap 
into boyish favor, and win a place among the books 
of adventure best beloved by the young. It seems 
to us almost as good as “Treasure Island,” and 
good in the same way, for both old and young. It 
gives us adventure pure and simple, without admix- 
ture of love or other adventitious sentiment, and 
deals wholly with the strange experiences of the one 
character who tells the story. How he embarks for 
Africa upon a slaver, is thrown overboard because 
he knows too much, is picked up by an English 
steamer, is wrecked in the Sargasso Sea, finds refuge 
among the derelicts that cluster there, works his 
way from hulk to hulk until he finds a Spanish 
treasure-galleon, and then, laden with precious 
stones, makes his way back to civilization, — all 
these things, and many more, are related in a way 
at once matter-of-fact and romantic, calculated to 
delight boys of all ages and win a host of devoted 
readers. The Sargasso Sea is almost a new field for 
the imagination of the story-writer, although some 
older readers will remember Mr. Theodore Tilton’s 
“ Tempest Tossed,” published a quarter of a century 
ago, and embodying the same general situation. 

Another story of adventure in which boys will 
delight is called “ Four for a Fortune,” and tells of 
the discovery of a treasure-hoard upon the French 
island of St. Pierre. There is the usual chart, mys- 
teriously brought to light and deciphered with diffi- 
culty, there are the usual obstacles in the way of the 
search, and there is the usual villain who attempts 
to murder his companions and gain the booty all for 
himself. But we cannot become reconciled to the 
subsequent sinking of the boat that bears away the 
gold so hardly won, and the return of the finders 
empty-handed to New York. 

“The Grenadier” is a story of the Napoleonic 
wars from the Peninsula to Waterloo, and has for 
its hero a soldier of the Old Guard who typifies the 
old-fashioned sort of hero-worship of which the 
Corsican brigand was so long the object. This atti- 
tude toward the Emperor is a good deal belated, 
now that a rich collection of memoirs and other his- 
torical material is accessible to everybody, making 
clear enough to all but the wilfully blind how essen- 
tially despicable was the character of Napoleon and 
| how unprincipled were his ambitions. For the rest, 
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Mr. Farmer’s romance is interestingly written, 
although it is overloaded with a large amount of 
strategic military detail that might well be spared 
from a work designed for entertainment. 

The author of “ The Final War ” and “ An Amer- 
ican Emperor” has just made a third appearance in 
the field of anticipatory historical fiction with “The 
Lost Provinces,” which is a sequel to the second of 
the books above named. France is again plunged 
into war by the provocation of the German Em- 
peror, and the puppet King Henry V. calls upon 
Vansittart for help. This resourceful American 
promptly responds to the appeal, takes command of 
the French armies, and, on the very ground of the 
battles of 1870, reverses the tragedy of Sedan, win- 
ning back for France both her prestige and her 
provinces. At the same time a new Commune arises 
and has to be suppressed, to which task also the ingen- 
ious Vansittart is easily equal. The story makes no 
pretensions to literary form, and is rather disjointed 
in structure, but of its absorbing interest there can 
be nodoubt. In its way, it is almost brilliant at times, 
and one or two of its episodes are worthy of the arch- 
magician of historical romance who created Monte 
Cristo and Artagnan. 

Wiit1am Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Anything which naturally calls up 
general discussion is apt to lose a little 
in intrinsic interest. Such is the for- 
tune, with us, of Mr. Louis J. Block’s « Capriccios ” 
(Putnam). Mr. Block has here chosen dramatic form, 
has written prose dialogues — imaginary conversa- 
tions we might call them, although the first is of con- 
siderable length and in several scenes. Now the 
dramatic form is apt to arouse the worst passions 
of some people, and even with ourselves it induces 
a disputatious mood foreign to the enjoyment of high 
poetry. We do not, it is true, think it a crime to use 
dramatic form for matters which can never see the 
stage. We think that Browning did well to write 
monologues, that Landor did well to write conver- 
sations, and that M. Maeterlinck, in writing plays 
that can never succeed on our stage, did as well as 
M. Rostand did in writing a play that can succeed. 
So we do not think that Mr. Block is blameworthy 
in seeking to convey his philosophy and his poetry 
in dramatic form, even though his scenes were never 
meant to be acted. No, we question the form for 
another reason. We have seen different opinions as 
to the meaning of the word “dramatic.” We have 
ours, which need not be mentioned here ; in it, as in 
all other such opinions, there is recognition of the 
necessity of characters, actors, persons. Browning, 
in “My Last Duchess,” must have had an almost 
visual realization of the Dake; Landor, in present- 
ing Dr. Johnson and Horne Tooke, had the antago- 
nists in mind quite as much as the antique philological 
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speculations. And M. Maeterlinck conceives his ideas 
in the form of people as obviously as M. Rostand con- 
ceives his people in idealistic form. Now we cannot 
think that Mr. Block does conceive his ideas in per- 
sonal form: we think he has the ideas himself first, 
and then thinks of people who are to have them. 
Take, for instance, the four well-distinguished types 
of thought in “ Myriad-Minded Man.” There are 
four philosophies, but no philosophers at all. Or take 
Faust between Raphael and Mephistopheles: one 
thinks, perhaps, of “ Manfred,” but if so, what 
a difference in character. In short, Mr. Block had 
here a fancy, a caprice ; he thought he would try his 
hand at a new form. This is the right of a man who 
has already won the consideration of his readers. 
But we rather regret the experiment, for we think 
that much high thought and feeling has here gone into 
an uncongenial form with an unsatisfactory result, 
which might have delighted us were it more naturally 
and therefore more harmoniously expressed. 


Curtesition of Replete with matters of the first liter- 
native literature ary importance to Americans, and bar- 
ity years age. ven of literary form to a point almost 
incredible, are the “ Passages from the Correspond- 
enceand other Papers of Rufus W. Griswold,” edited, 
annotated, and published by his son, Mr. William M. 
Griswold. From one cover to the other the work 
abounds in the most fascinating revelations of the per- 
sonalities which made up the American world of let- 
ters in the ‘forties and ’fifties; letters, notes, auto- 
biographies, confessions, self-laudations, wails of 
despairing and neglected geniuses now forgotten, — 
in brief, all the curiosities of literature which the fore- 
most critical writer of an interesting period might be 
expected to accumulate during his life-time. Not let- 
ters alone but the early journalism is given us in what 
scientists call “ preparations”’ innumerable, notes 
from Greeley and Raymond, and correspondence 
with half the magazine editors in the country, the 
whole forming a collection quite without parallel. 
There is, inevitably, a belated revival of the contro- 
versy over Poe which we hoped had been settled long 
ago. The younger Griswold is not satisfied with 
leaving his father in the right so far as truthfulness 
is concerned, but wishes the literary reputation of 
Poe revised to suit the life he lived without his art. 
Can it not be learned that the worse Poe is made to 
appear as a man the more he entitles himself to our 
charitable sympathy as an artist? This is the worst 
blot on Mr. Griswold’s work in matters of taste. Bat 
in matters of form the editor has adopted the exas- 
perating plan of commenting on the text of the let- 
ters preliminary to quoting from them, which keeps 
the reader somersaulting throughout the book, habit 
insisting upon connecting the comment with the let- 
ter preceding rather than following. And the dia 
critical marks imposed upon the unfortunate letter 
“o,” with other typographical and orthographical 
vagaries, are maddening, nothing less. Mr. Griswold 
forgot, apparently, that the book was to be read by 
others. 
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Colonial Thoughtful Americans, still halting 
sr paplish between two opinions as to the great 
models. question of the hour touching our 


policy in regard to possible future transmarine 
possessions or dependencies, will find much to interest 
them in Mr. Benjamin Kidd's essay on “ The Control 
of the Tropics ’’ (Macmillan). Besides the essay from 
which the little book takes its title, the tenth chapter 
of the author’s widely read work on “Social Evolu- 
tion” is given, the whole forming a booklet of one 
hundred pages. Mr. Kidd’s argument is somewhat 
elaborate, and justice cannot be done to it in our 
limited space. His main conclusion is that as it is 
the manifest destiny of the tropics to be eventually 
controlled and administered from the temperate 
regions, it is hence the manifest duty of the English- 
speaking peoples to so act now (“ with clear purpose 
and with courage”) that this eventual control and 
administration shall conform to English rather than 
continental standards of colonial policy. Tropical 
countries, he argues, should be held in the future as 
a trust for civilization, and not, as they usually have 
been in the past, as estates or “ plantations”’ to be 
worked for the exclusive profit of their custodians. 
England’s administration of India and Egypt is 
plainly the model Mr. Kidd would hold up for gen- 
eral imitation. To American minds of the “ expan- 
sive” type, Mr. Kidd’s pamphlet will probably open 
out an alluring vision of the future paramountcy 
of this country in the tropical regions of Central and 
South America, which are now parcelled out into 
purely nominal “ republics,” and whose vast resour- 
ces are running to waste in hands incapable of develop- 
ing them. But will protectionist America, in that 
great day, suddenly awaken to the broader advan- 
tages of “the open door”? 


ie In 1865, at a Newspaper Press Fund 
rman Dictens, Dinner, Dickens said that though he 
bad left the reporter's gallery thirty 

years before, he had never “ forgotten the fascina- 
tion of the old pursuit.” That this should have been 
so was most natural; in some important respects 
Dickens was essentially a journalist from the begin- 
ning of his life to the end of it. Not because his 
books were generally published periodically, nor 
because he spent much time in editing “ Household 
Words” and “All The Year Round,” nor because 
throughout his life he had some connection with the 
press. Rather because his literary disposition was 
that of the journalist. He felt the need of being 
close to his public, of keeping in touch with those 
for whom he wrote, of feeling their mood, their 
temper. This was one of the reasons why he liked 
to publish his novels in parts. He could see how they 
went. This was one of the reasons why he was so 
strongly and so fatally drawn to his Readings. This 
is the reason why, in his development of story and 
of character, he so constantly considers how it will 
seem to his readers. Most of Dickens's actual jour- 
nalism was the work of a shorthand reporter, and 
left nothing original as a result. But of his sub- 





sequent journalistic work the recently published 
“Old Lamps for New Ones” (New Amsterdam 
Book Co.), edited by Frederick G. Kitton, gives 
excellent example. It contains about half a hundred 
“essays, reviews, and other papers, here collected for 
the first time.” These papers are from many sources, 
the “Examiner” and the “ Daily News” and the 
“Morning Chronicle,” the magazines that Dickens 
edited himself, and other places. We think it extra- 
ordinary that the editor did not note concerning each 
article the paper or magazine in which it appeared. 
But he did not do so, and the value of the book is 
thus very seriously impaired ; for it comes down to 
the intrinsic value of the productions in question, and 
the fact that they were written by Charles Dickens. 
Intrinsically some of these papers are extremely 
good, some not so valuable. But they are most 
significant as being by Dickens; they are capital 
examples of Dickens's journalistic temper applied 
to the ordinary topics of journalism. Thus, the 
article which gives title to the collection, written at 
the acme of Dickens's power, holds the Preraphae- 
lites up to ridicule with the same sympathy with 
current feeling on the subject that the most ephem- 
eral penny-a-liner would have had. Not that Dickens 
slavishly followed popular taste (or that journalists 
do either, for that matter) ; he has the same percep- 
tion of popular feeling when he writes of something 
that is not popular, — as, for instance, Capital Pun- 
ishment or Ragged Schools. We think that the book 
makes us understand Dickens better. From this 
point of view it is extremely interesting; but how 
much more interesting it would have been (and use- 
ful to the student) if Mr. Kitton had assumed more 
of the duties of an editor. 


“ Semewenp The need of a new English edition 
in America” of De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in 
in new setting. —_ America” has been well supplied by 
the Century Co. Reeve’s translation, as revised and 
annotated from the author’s last edition, has been 
used, and President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, is the editor. De Tocqueville’s 
speech foretelling the Revolution of 1848, his essay 
on Swiss Democracy, and Dr. Bowen’s biographical 
sketch have been retained. There is a portrait of the 
author, a Bibliographical Note, and, we are glad to 
say, a good Index. The helpful Introduction by 
President Gilman lends the requisite element of com- 
pleteness to this well planned edition. Social and 
political conditions in this country have changed in 
some important respects since De Tocqueville wrote ; 
but the valae of his treatise is in the main unim- 
paired. It is, and will remain, one of the great 
classics of political philosophy ,— for it is philosophy 
rather than description that De Tocqueville gives us. 
Herein he differs from Mr. Bryce, and hereby, 
we venture to say, his work is likely to outlive 
that excellent and as yet indispensable account of 
our existing institutions and current characteristics, 
“ The American Commonwealth.” De Tocqueville's 
book bears the impress of a mind of a peculiar 
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cast, of a unique talent, a rare individuality. In 
a word, it is a work of genius. The best that is in 
it is something other and rarer than the fruit of toil 
and scholarship, of close observation and temperate 
jadgment, —though in the marks of these useful 
qualities, too, it is eminently rich. Another Bryce, 
another Bodley, perhaps another Lecky, we can 
readily imagine coming on occasion to the aid of the 
student of political institutions. A second Montes- 
quien, a second De Tocqueville, the world is not 
likely to see. Of De Tocqueville's “ America” 
Professor Blackie said: “ Next to Aristotle’s Poli- 
ties, I account this the most valuable political book 
in my library”; and this judgment fairly indicates 
the rank of the book in literature. In reprinting 
it in the form needed by students of to-day, the pub- 
lishers have rendered a public service. No intelli- 
gent American can rise from its perusal without being 
a sounder patriot, a wiser citizen, and a firmer 
believer in the doctrine that government by the 
people for the people, under whatever outward form 
or manifestation, is the government of civilization 
that came in with civilization and will perish only 
with civilization. Dismal speculations now current 
as to the duration of popular government seem futile 
enough. It will endure, under one form or other, 
as long as Western civilization endures. It is not 
possible to seriously imagine a people of high aver- 
age intelligence living permanently under a polity 
which denied them the controlling voice in the 
conduct of their public as well as private affairs. 
Democracy is a phase of human development. 


mae bs Readers of Tue Dist are familiar 
qaavabp ont. with the critical writings of Mr. 

Hiram M. Stanley, and will wel- 
come the appearance of them in book form under the 
title of “ Essays on Literary Art” (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., London). The wide reading, the fine 
discernment, the accurate schoiarship with which 
Mr. Stanley has successfully associated his name, 
may here be seen and enjoyed. Especially sugges- 
tive is the concluding paper on “ The Secret of Style,” 
which adds the weight of literary authority to the 
scientific analysis of Mr. Herbert Spencer, though we 
should have liked to see something specific of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s essay on style. We detect a nod 
of the critic in the “ Thoughts on English Love-Song” 
where he says: “It is a long leap from the Eliza- 
bethans to Mrs. Browning, but the interim contains 
no love sonnet of any great merit, with the possi- 
ble exception of Hartley Coleridge's ‘To a Lofty 
Beauty’”’. Surely we are, then, to read Jacobeans 
for Elizabethans, or disregard the beauties of Drum- 
mond of Hawthorden; while Keats's “The day is 
gone, and all its sweets are gone,” is but one of several 
which suggest themselves in preference to Hartley 
Coleridge’s, which, after all, is chiefly suggestive of 
filial love. Notably neglected is “The Traveller 
and his Wife’s Ringlet” of (Tennyson) Turner, — 
and the charming “ Love’s Anniversary ” of Habing- 
ton as well, which our critic rates much too low; 





while all the epithalamia are omitted from consider- 
ation, strangely enough. Nor does the statementthat 
“we look in vain for it [the true lyric love-note | in 
any measure in Robert Browning” seem well con- 
sidered in the face of “Summum Bonum,” “One 
Pearl, One Girl,” and a number of longer songs of 
perfect charm. Still, these are minor matters. 


The Polychrome Bible (Dodd, Mead 
— & Co.) is called to our attention again 

by the appearance of Leviticus, the 
fourth volume issued. This part is edited by Prof. 
S. R. Driver, of Oxford, assisted by the Rev. H. A. 
White. The general features are the same aa of those 
volumes already noticed (Tue Dit, Feb. 16, ’98). 
The employment of three colors marks the docu- 
ments as follows: (1) The Law of Holiness, oceu- 
pying chapters 17-26, is distinguished by yellow; 
(2) the main body of the priestly narrative and laws 
is marked by a white background; and (3) a few 
laws regarded as later than the priestly narrative 
are on a brown background. The analysis is very 
simple, and accords with the views of the school of 
Dr. Driver. The notes contain considerable mate- 
rial of real value. The illustrations are on a par with 
those of the earlier volumes. Scholars and Bible stu- 
dents will greet this part as another scale upon which 
to measure the present status of criticism in Leviticus. 





Another evidence of the research 
limp deen, Which is going to make Americans 
the most thoroughly ancestried people 
in the world appears in the private printing of 
“The Vestry Book and Register of Bristol Parish, 
Virginia, 1720-1789.” This interesting manuscript 
has been recently brought to light in the library 
of a gentleman who had kept it immured there for 
a round half-century, and is now given to the world 
in print through the indefatigable labors of Mr. 
Churchill Gibson Chamberlayne (Richmond, Va., 
published by the editor). The book is brimful of 
quaint old facts, some of them of value to anyone, 
historian or novelist, seeking to recreate the atmos- 
phere of a departed and fascinating age. And it is 
also a record of importance to all who set the slightest 
value upon descent, and find the names of their for- 
bears recorded here in respect of the three great 
facts of life — birth, marriage, and death. 


Saintsbury’s It was preordained that Mr. Saintes- 
English bury should write a complete history 
oe of English literature — complete, that 
is, in the sense of summarizing the entire course of 
that literature from “ Widsith” and “Beowulf” 
down to the most recently departed poet. Mr. Ruskin 
is the only living writer considered, an exception to 
the general rule that finds some justification. What- 
ever we may think of the eccentricities of the author's 
style or the vagaries of his judgment, he has never 
yet produced an uninteresting book, and his new 
“ Short History of English Literature ” (Macmillan) 
is thoroughly readable from first to last, even the sec- 
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tions that are perforce closely packed with names, 
titles, and other bits of bare fact. And we always feel 
sure that the judgments expressed are Mr. Saints- 
bury’s own, for his practice of reading any literature 
whereof he discourses is well known. Indeed, there 
are probably few men living who have read, with criti- 
cal eye, so much modern literature, in the English and 
other languages. This qualification, combined with 
unusual retentiveness of impressions, gives to Mr. 
Saintsbury’s writing a solidity beyond that of most 
current criticism, and makes this latest book of his 
peculiarly welcome. The only novelty in its plan is 
provided by the series of ten brief “interchapters ” 
that summarize in their more general aspects the 
periods just surveyed. The history is not so very 
“short,” either, for it extends to some eight hundred 
pages of about five hundred words each. It takes 
a great deal of industry to prepare such a work, and 
we are not disposed to carp at its minor defects. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor W. J. Alexander has edited the “Select 
Poems of Shelley” for the “ Atheneum Press” series, 
published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. The usual elaborate 
introductory essay is provided, an essay not as entirely 
in sympathy with its subject as we could have wished, 
but still interesting and concise. The longer poems 
included are “ Alastor,” “ Adonais,” “ Epipsychidion,” 
and “ Prometheus Unbound ”; the shorter ones embrace 
most of the best lyrics. The notes are carefully chosen 
and valuable, and the total impression made by the vol- 
ume is one of scholarly neatness and a conscientious 
endeavor to embody the heart of the poet’s mystery 
in a series of suitable critical formule. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the late Professor 
Lane’s “ Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges ” 
(Harper). He had been engaged upon it for nearly 
thirty years, and brought it near completion, only to die 
before he could give it to the public. The task of finish- 
ing the work thus left was entrusted to Professors 
Morgan, Allen, and Smith, but again death intervened, 
and classical scholarship had to mourn the loss of Pro- 
fessor Allen. Then Professor Smith left America to 
take charge of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, and Professor Morgan alone was left. Under 
his direction the work has been carried through the 
press, and is now issued in a volume of nearly six hun- 
dred pages —a reference work for advanced scholars 
rather than a college text-book, and a monument to the 
minute and industrious scholarship of George Martin 

ne. 

“From Chaucer to Arnold,” edited by Mr. Andrew 
J. George, is a volume of “ types of literary art in prose 
and verse,” intended for use as a secondary school text- 
book in English literature. It is essentially a volume of 
texts, as there are more than six hundred pages of them, 
selected with the skill of an experienced teacher and 
critic. The use of such a book gives, at least, some 
sense of the development and continuity of our litera- 
ture, which is more than can be said of the method which 
restricts a year’s reading to three or four random clas- 
sics. Mr. George’s book is one of the best of its sort, 
and we are glad to commend it to teachers. ( Macmillan.) 





LITERARY NOTES, 


The beautiful Dent-Scribner edition of Scott has just 
been extended by six volumes, two each of “ Kenilworth,” 
“The Abbot,” and “ The Pirate.” 

“ Evan Harrington” and “ Short Stories” are the two 
newest volumes in the revised edition of Mr. Geo: 
Meredith’s novels. The Messrs. Scribner are the ob 
lishers. 

“ Maria Felicia,” translated from the Bohemian of 
Carolina Svetla, is about to be added to the popular series 
of “Tales from Foreign Lands,” published by Messrs. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

“ Red and Black,” just published by Brentano’s, is an 
English translation, made by Mr. Charles Tergie, of that 
famous masterpiece of realistic fiction, “ Le Rouge et le 
Noir,” by Henri Beyle. 

Volume VIII. of « Frederick the Great,” completing 
the work, and “ Latter-Day Pamphlets” are the latest 
issues in the “Centenary” edition of Carlyle, imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Century Co. have just issued a new illustrated 
edition of that ever-popular story, “ The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” (including “The 
Dusantes”) by Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 

“The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delaney,” as revised from Lady Llanover’s edition, and 
edited by Miss Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, has just been 
reissued (two volumes bound in one) by Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. 


President Schurman’s address of last June, upon the 
occasion of the thirtieth annual Commencement of Cor- 
nell University, has just been published in pamphlet form 
by the Messrs. Putnam, and given “ A Generation of Cor- 
nell ” for a title. 

A second series of “ Chap-Book Stories ” has just been 
published by Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., thus adding 
another volume to the several that have already been 
furnished forth by the files of the little magazine that 
won so many friends during its brief career. 

Mr. A. Flanagan, Chicago, publishes an arrangement 
of “ Hiawatha,” in twelve scenes, for reading-classes and 
school entertainments. The pamphlet is prepared by 
Miss Minnie M. George, and gives full directions con- 
cerning costumes, music, and other adjuncts of such an 
entertainment. 

Mr. Frederick W. Morton, whose compilations entitled 
“Woman in Epigram” and “Man in Epigram” have 
found much favor with a certain class of readers, has now 
prepared “ Love in Epigram,” a third collection of the 
same general character, published, like the others, by 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have just published « A Con- 
cise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” based 
on Smith’s larger work, and edited by Vice-Provost 
F. Warre Cornish, of Eton College. There are over eight 
hundred pages and more than a thousand illustrations, 
all of which are provided at a moderate price. 

The charming reprint of “ The Spectator,” edited by 
Mr. G. Gregory Smith and published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, to which we have referred from time 
to time, is now completed by the publication of the eighth 
volume, which has indexes to the entire work. A more 
presentable set of books has not often been devised. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce that they 
have purchased the publications of the Christian Liter- 
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ature Co. These include editions of the Ante-Nicene 
Christian Fathers, the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
the works of St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom, the 
“American Church History Series,” and the “Ten 
Epochs of Church History.” 

Messrs. Bell & Co., publishers of the “ Bohn Library,” 
have acquired the copyright of Burton’s famous “Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meceah,” 
and have issued the work in a new two-volume edition, 
with an introduction by Mr. Stanley Lane-Pocle. There 
are many illustrations, and the edition is in every way 
an acceptable one. It is published in this country by 
the Macmillan Co. 

Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons import for the Ameri- 
can market a new edition (the third) of “ The Life of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti,” by the late John Addington 
Symonds. Published as they are at a moderate price, 
the two volumes of this edition are brought within the 
reach of a new circle of purchasers, who will, we doubt 
not, heartily welcome the opportunity now offered to 
place them upon the shelf. 

As the end of the century comes nearer and nearer, 
we may expect a great production of works, singly and 
in series, which undertake to sum up the progress of the 
hundred years, or present a conspectus of human knowl- 
edge at the time when we pass into the twentieth century. 
Such books are not strictly due until 1901, but eagerness 
to be early in the field will anticipate that date in many 
cases, and announcements are already beginning to 
appear. An essentially geographical series, entitled 
“A View of the World in 1900,” edited by Professor 
J. H. Mackinder, is already well under way in England, 
and will include twelve volumes, such, for example, 
as “Britain and the North Atlantic,” by the editor; 
“ Seandinavia and the Arctic Ocean,” by Sir Clements 
Markham ; “France and the Mediterranean,” by M. Elisée 
Réelus; “ Africa,” by Dr. J. Scott Keltie; and “ The Rus- 
sian Empire,” by Prince Kropotkin. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1898. 


Alaska, Colonial Lessons of. D.S. Jordan. Atlantic. 
Alexander the Great. B.1. Wheeler. Century. 
Architectural Forms in Nature. Popular Science. 

Army and Navy “ Y.M.C, A.” Albert Shaw. Rev. of Rev. 
Bismarck. Sidney Whitman. Harper. 

Carlyle as a Letter Writer. C. T. Copeland. Atlantic. 
Dance, George, and his Portraits. W. Roberts. Mag. of Art. 
Eastward Expansion of the U.S. A. R. Colquhoun. Harper. 
Explorations, Recent. J. Seott Keltie. Harper. 

Fiber Industries, Possible, of the U.S. C. R. Dodge. Pop. Sci. 
Fifth Army Corps, With the. Frederic Remington. Harper. 
Franklin, The Many-Sided. P.L. Ford. Century. 

George, Henry. T.G. Shearman. Self Culture. 

Horse in Folk-Lore. J. F. O'Donnell. Lippincott. 
Imagination. J. K. Wetherill. Lippincott. 

Italy, Modern. Giovanni Vecchia. Keview of Reviews. 
Italy, Modern, An Impeachment of. * Ouida.” Rev. of Rev. 
Magna Charta, American Interest in. F. A. Roe. Seif Culture. 
“* Maine,”’ Personal Narrative of the. C. D. Sigsbee. Century. 
Manila, Why We Won at. B.A. Fiske. Century. 

Mark Twain in California. Noah Brooks. Century. 
Masks, Greek and Barbarian. Charles de Kay. Mag. of Art. 
Navy in the War. Captain F. E. Chadwick. Scribner. 
Navy in the War with Spain. 1. N. Hollis. Atlantic. 
Newspaper Correspondents in the War. Review of Reviews. 
Nicaragua Canal. L. M. Keasbey and E.R. Johnson. R. of R. 
Omaha Exposition, The. Irene C. Byrne. Self Culture. 
Oriental Puzzle Locks. R. T. Pritchett. Magazine of Art. 








Oriental Stage-Craft. Lippincott. 

Paeific Seaboard Islands, Our. John E. Bennett. Harper. 
Paris, The Woman's. AdaCone. Scribner. 

Porto Rican Campaign, The. R.H. Davis. Scribner, 
Psychology and Art. Hugo Miinsterberg. Atlantic. 

Reign of Terror, The. T. Arnold Haultain. Self Culture, 
Renaissance Girlhood, Art and Romance of. Mag. of Art, 
Santiago, My Experiences at. James Creelman. Rev. of Rev, 
School Superintendents, Confessions of Three. A(flantic. 
Settlers of Middle America, The Original. Popular Science, 
Shaw, Byam. Alfred Lys Baldry. Magazine of Art. 
Soldiers’ Songs. W.W. Crane. Lippincott. 

Spain, Lowell’s Impressions of. Century. 

Spain’s New World Colonies. M. B. Jordan. Self Culture, 
Switzerland, Torrents of. E.R. Dawson. Popular Science, 
Thackeray, Some Aspects of. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic, 
Torpedo Boat Service. Lieut. J.C. Fremont. Harper, 
Torpedo Boats in the War. J.R. Spears. Scribner, 
Unconventional, Craze for the. Jane E. Joy. Lippincott. 
U.S. and Far Eastern Question. F. B. White. Self Culture. 
Ute Funeral, A. Paul Ward Beck. Lippincott. 

War, Fanciful Predictions of. W.W. Crane. Lippincott, 
Warren Hastings Controversy. G. Mercer Adam. Self Culture. 
West, Intellectual Movement in the. H.W. Mabie. Atlantic, 
World’s Fair, The French. P. de Coubertin. Century. 
Yosemite, Animals of the. John Muir. Atlantic. 


List OF NEW Books, 


[The following list, containing 169 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1A since its last issue. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi ; authorized transla- 
tion frem the Norwegian by E. M. Cope. With colored 
portrait, large 8vo, pp. 460. Macmillan Co, $2.50, 

Charles Carleton Coffin, War Correspondent. Traveller, 
Author, and Statesman. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
With portrait, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 357. Dana Estes 
&Co. $2. 

The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Based on studies 
in the archives of the Buonarroti family at Florence. By 
John Addington Symonds. Third edition; in 2 vols., 
illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles Scribner's Sons. $4. 

A Study of Mary Wollstonecraft and the Rights of 
Woman. By Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph.D. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 234. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 

Famous Scots Series. New vols.: Sir William Wallace, by 
A. F. Murison; Robert Louis Stevenson, by _——_ 
Moyes Black. Each 12mo. Charles Scribner's 


Per vol., 75 cts. 
HISTORY. 


The Romance of the House of Savoy, 1003-1519. By 
Alethea Wiel. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4. 

The War with Spain: A Complete History of the War of 
1898. By Charles Morris. [llus., 12mo, pp. 383. J. B. 
Lippineott Co. $1.50. 

Introduction to the Study of History. By Ch. V. Lang- 
lois and Ch. Seignobos ; trans. by G.S. Berry ; with Preface 
by F. York Powell. 12mo, pp. 350. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.25 net. 

The American Revolution, 1763-1783. Reprinted from the 
* History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” By 
William Edw Hartpole Lecky, M.P.; arranged 
edited by James Albert Woodburn. 12mo, pp. 518. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Spanish Revolution, 1868-1875. By Edward Henry 
Strobel. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 293. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 325. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A History of Spanish Literature. By James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. 12mo, pp. 423. “ Literatures of the World. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. 12mo, pp. 333. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
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Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére; authorized translation by Ralph Dere- 
ehef. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 569. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

Cyrano de Bergerac: A Play in Five Acts. By Edmond 
Rostand ; trans. from the French by Gladys Thomas and 
Mary F. Guillemard. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 294. 
R. H. Russell. $1. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand ; trans. from 
the French by Gertrude Hall. With portrait, 24mo, 
pp. 235. Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 ets. net. 

Dante’s Ten Heavens: A Study of the Paradiso. By 
Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 8vo, uncut, pp. 310. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Petrarch, the First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters: A 
Selection from his Correspondence. Trans. from the orig- 
inal Latin and edited by James Harvey Robinson and Henry 
Winchester Rolfe. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 436. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2: 

Principles and Methods of Literary Criticism. By 
a Sears, Litt.D. 12mo, pp. 364. G. P. Fuen’e 


Our ao Circle. By Agnes H. Morton; with 
Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 218. Century Co, $1.25. 

A Generation of Cornell, 1868-1898 : An Address. By Jacob 
Gould Schurman. 8vo, pp. 57. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Paper, 75 cts. 

Love in Epigram: Sapient Cyan and Foolish Conceits 
about the Tender Passion. ——— by Frederick W. 
Morton. l6mo, pp. 248. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A. By 
Washington Irving. ‘* Pawnee ”’ edition; illus. in photo- 
vure by Henry Sandham, F. S. Church, and others. 

2 2 vols., Svo, gilt tops, uncut. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $6. 

Paul Clifford. By Edward Bulwer Lytton. Illus. with 
etchings, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 472. Dana Estes & Co. $2. 

A Strange Story. By Edward Bulwer Lytton. Lllus. with 
etchings, Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 499. Dana Estes & Co. $2. 

Works of Thomas Carlyle, ** Centenary’ edition. Edited 
by H. D. Traill. New vols.: History of Frederick the 
Great, Vol. VIII... and Latter-Day Pamphlets. Each 
illus., 8vo, unent. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1.25. 

Thumb-Nail Series. New vols.: The Cricket on the Hearth, 
by Charles Dickens, with Introduction by Joseph Jefferson ; 
Poor Richard's Almanack, by Benjamin Franklin, edited 
by Benjamin E. Smith. Each illus., 32mo, gilt edges. 
Century Co. Per vol., $1. 

The Old Chelsea Bun-Shop: A Tale of the Last Century. 
By the author of ** Mary Powell’; illus. by John Jellicoe 
and Herbert Railton. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 322. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘‘ Temple” 
edition. New vols.: The Abbott, The Pirate, and Kenil- 
worth. Each in 2 vols., with frontispieces, 24mo, gilt tops. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol., 80 cts. 

Works of George Meredith, Popular edition. New vols.: 
Evan Harrington, and Short Stories. Each with frontis- 
—_ 12mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol., $1.50. 

Spectator. Edited and annotated by G. Gregory Smith. 
Vol VIILL., with Indexes. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 319. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

De menta! Ditties, The Vampire, ete. By Radyard 
Kipling. 24mo, uncut, PP. 159, * Lark Classics.”” William 
Doxey. 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 


VERSE. 
os for the Frivolous (with Apologies to La Fontaine). 
- Guy Wetmore Carry]; illus. by Peter Newell. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Songs of War and Peace. By Sam Walter Foss. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 146. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


FICTION. 

Wild Eelin: Her Eseapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sor- 
rows. By William Black. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 512. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75. 

The Adventures of Frangois, Foundling, Thief, Juggler, 
and Fencing-Master, during the French Revolution. By 
8. he Mitchell, LL.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 321. Century 

. 1.50, 

The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. 12mo, 

pp. 466. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 





Antigone, and Other Portraits of Women (V. ). B 
Paul Bourget ; trans. by William me bg mg a 4 

pp. 297. harles Scribner's Sons. $1.50, 

The! Blind Man’s World, and Other Stories. By Edward 
Bellamy ; with Prefatory Sketch by W. D. Howie 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 415. Houghton, Mifflia & Co. $1.50. 

The gy a = Turn — oye and Covering 

. y Henry James. 12mo, gilt top, uncw 393, 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. TS ee 
The Minister of State. yA John A. Steuart. 12mo, pp. 422. 
. Mead & Co. $1.2 

David Harum: A Story "et American Life. 

Noyes Westcott. 12mo, pp. 392. D. Appleton & pgm $1.50, 

The Fatal Gift. By F. Frankfort Moore. 12mo, pp. 380. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 

The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet; illus. by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 215. “dnarles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

A Slave to Duty, and Other Women, By Octave Thanet. 
With ry ag re 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 221. H. 8, 
Stone & Co. $1.25 

Stories of the Cherokee Hills. By Maurice Thompson. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 255. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Romance of a Midsbipman. By W. Clark Russell. 
12mo, pp. 391. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50 

Crooked Trails. Written and illustrated rom Frederic Rem- 
ington. 8vo, pp. 151. Harper & Brothers. $2. 

— pane, nt Other Tales of ry By John 

er Long ith fron l6mo, gilt » uneu' 
pp. 224. Century Co. Ir om = . 

The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 12mo, pp. 255. 
Dodd, Mead & Go, $1.25. 

Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the Reign 
of Terror. By Bernard aoe 12mo, uncut, pp. 294. 
Dodd, "Mead & Co. $1.25 

The Money Captain. By Wili Payne. ptme, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 323. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25, 

One of the Pilgrims: A Bank Sto By Anna Faller. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 331. G. P. utnam’s Sons, $1.25. 

Domitia. By 8S. Baring-Gould. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 348, F, A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 12mo, uncut, pp. 175. 
Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Lost Provinces: How Vansittart Came Back to France. 
By at Tracy. Illus., 12mo, pp. 408. G. P. Putnam's 

The Instinct of Stepfatherhood: Short —s' By Lil 
Bell. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 228. Harper & Bros. oy = 

A Herald of the West: An American § of 1811-1815. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. 12mo, pp. 359. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50. 

The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
By Frank R. Stockton. New edition ; illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 239. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Title-Mongers. By William Sevier | Payson. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 333. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.1 

A Daughter of Cuba. By Helen M. ‘Bowen. ‘12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 353. Rand, McNally & Co 1, 

The Widower. By W. E. Tb hm pp. 327. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Cinch, and Other Tales of Tennessee. By Will Allen Drom- 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 362. Dana Estes & Co. 

1.25, 

Phoebe Tilson. By Mrs. Frank Pope Humphrey. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 251. Rand, McNally & Co. $1. 

Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. 12mo, pp. 356. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.25. 

Florida Alexander, a Kentucky Girl. » Sieguee Talbot 
Kinkead. 16mo, pp. 276. A.C. MeC lurg & Co $1. 
My Invisible Partner. « Thomas S$ Denisea. 12mo, 

gilt top, pp. 230. Rand, McNally & Co. $1. 

The Double Man: An Oculist’s Life Story. By F. B. Dowd. 
12mo, pp. 303. Denver: Temple Pab’g Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

Mr. Jonnemacher’s Machine: The, peas to Which We 
Drifted. By Lerd Prime, Esq. , 12mo, pp. 255. 
Philadelphia : Knickerbocker Sook Ce "T5e.: paper, 35c. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Five Years in Siam, from 1491 to 1896. By H. Warington 
Smyth, M.A. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, uncut, Charles Serib- 
nersSons. $9. 

Nine Years at the Gold Coast. By the Rev. Dennis Kemp. 
Illus., large $vo, uncut, pp. 279. Macmillan Co, $5. 
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An American Cruiser in the East: Travels and Studies in 
the Far East. By John D, Ford, First Engineer of the 
Pacific Station, US. Navy. Lllus., 8vo, pp. 468. A.S. 

& Co. $2.50. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Biblical Apocalyptics: A Study of the Most Notable Rev- 
elations of God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 
By Milton S. Terry, D.D. Large 8vo, pp. 513. Curts & 
Jennings. $3. 

The Prayer Book and the Christian Life; or, The Con- 
ception of the Christian Life Implied in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. By Charles C. Tiffany, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 174. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

The Divine Drama: The Manifestation of God in the Uni- 
verse. By Granville Ross Pike. 12mo, pp. 378, Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Visions: Sunday Morning Sermons at St. Bartholomew’s, 
New York. By David H. Greer, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 282. Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 

Human Immortality : Two Supposed Objections to the 
Doctrine. By William James. itmo, gilt top, pp. 70. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Illustrative Notes: A Guide to the Study of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1899. By Jesse Lyman 
Harlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. Lllus., 8vo, 
pp. 392. Curts & Jennings. $1.25. 

Quiet Hour Series. New vols.: Young Men in History, by 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D.; The Man who Wanted to 
Help, by James G. K. McClure, D.D, Each 24mo, F. H. 
Revell to, Per vol., 25 cts. 


ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 
The Science of Finance: An Investigation of Public Ex- 
nditures and Public Revenues. Ky Henry Carter Adams, 
h.D. &vo, pp. 573. ** American Science Series.”’ Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.50 net. 

Modern Political Institutions. By Simeon E. Baldwin, 

og D. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 387. Little, Brown, & Co, 
2. net. 

The Standard of Life, and Other Studies. By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosenquet. 12mo, uncut, pp. 219. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Women and Economics: A Study of the Economic Rela- 
tion between Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evo- 
lution. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 3440. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

The Cry of the Children: An Exposure of Certain British 
Industries in which Children are Iniquitously Employed. 
By Frank Hird. Lllus., 12mo, pp. %. M. F. Mansfield & 
Co. 75 cts. 

Imperial America: The Policy of National Expansion. B 
William C. Levere. 12mo, pp. 128. Chicago: Forbes d 
Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


MUSIC.— ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 

Music and Manners in the Classical Period: Essays. By 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 277. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Turrets, Towers, and Temples: The Great Buildings of 
the World, as Seen and Described by Famous Writers. 
Edited and trans. by Esther Singleton. Lilus., 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 317. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

Architecture among the Poets. By H. Heathcote Stat- 
ham. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 143. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.75. 

Rex Regum: A Painter's Study of the Likeness of Christ 
from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. LIllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 192. 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Model Houses for Little Money. By William L. Price; 
with additional chapter by Frank S. Guild. LIllus., 24mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 193. Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cts. 

Inside of One Hundred Homes. By William Martin 
Johnson. Illus., 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 139. Doubleday 
& McClure Co. 50 ets. 


REFERENCE. 

A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Based on Sir William Smith’s Larger Dictionary, and 
incorporating the results of modern research. Edited by 
F. Warre Cornish, M.A. LIllus., large 8vo, pp. 829. Henry 
Holt & Co. $4. 

Etiquette for Americans. By a Woman of Fashion. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 273. H.S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 





— —_ 


Book-Prices Current: A Record of the Prices at which 
Books have been Sold at Auction from Dee., 1897, to the 
Close of the Season, 1898. vo, pp. 738. London: Elliot 





A Manual of Cheirosophy: A Complete Practical Hand- 
book. By Ed. Heron-Allen. Ninth edition ; illus., 12mo, 
pp. 319. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

The Gem Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 

nguage. 64mo, pp. 608. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 75 ets, 

The Clarendon Dictionary. By William Hand Browne: 
the pronunciation by S.S. Haldeman, LL.D. Lilus., l6mo. 
pp. 365. University Pub’g Co. 45 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Beyond the Border. By Walter Douglas Campbell ; illus. 
by Helen Stratton. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 456. R. H. 
Russell. $2. 

Down Durley Lane, and Other Ballads. By Virginia 
Woodward Cloud; illus. by Reginald B. Birch. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 99. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 247. Century Co. $1.50. 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, the American 
Statesman. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Lilus., large 8yo, 
pp. 250. Lothrop Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

Sporting Rhymes and Pictures. By J. L. C. Booth. 
Oblong 8vo, pp. 88. R. H. Russell. $1.50. 

A Little Maid of Concord Town: A Romance of the 
American Revolution. By Margaret Sidney. Illus,, 12mo, 
pp. 405. Lothrop Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes. By S. Rosa- 
mund Praeger. Illus. in colors, oblong 4to. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Lakerim Athletic Club. By Rupert Hughes. Llus., 
12mo, pp. 2386. Century Co. $1.50. 

Stories from Lowly Life. By C. M. Duvpa. Lilus., 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 95. Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

The Romance of American Colonization: How the 
Foundation Stones of our History were Laid. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Lllus., gilt top, umeut, pp. 295. W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

Katrina. By Ellen Douglas Deland. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 340. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

Witch Winnie in Spain. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Illas., 12mo, pp. 302. Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50, 

The Lost City. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. L[llus., 12mo, 
pp. 326. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 

Under the Rattlesnake Flag. By F. H. Costello. LIlus., 
12mo, pp. 302. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 

The Young Supercargo: A Story of the Merchant Marine. 
By William Drysdale. Llius., 12mo, pp. 352. W. A. Wilde 
& Co, $1.50. 

Two Young Patriots; or Boys of the Frontier: A Story of 
Burgoyne’s Invasion. By Everett T. Tomlinson. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 366. W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

Lost in Nicaragua; or, Among Coffee Farms and Banana 
Lands, in the Countries of the Great Canal. By Hezekiah 
pawout. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 294. W. A. Wilde & Co. 

1.50. 

A Girl of "76. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 331. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

A Little Girl in Old Boston. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 372. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Asina Mirror. By Mrs. G. R. Alden (** Pansy’’). Illus., 
12mo, pp. 362. Lothrop Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

A Soldier of the Legion: A Story of the Great Northwest. 
By Charles Ledyard Norton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. W.A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

Comical Coons: A Book of Drawings by E. W. Kemble. 
Oblong 4to. R. H. Russell. $1.25. 

In Pirate Waters: A Tale of the American Navy. By 
Kirk Munroe. Illus., 12mo, pp. 345. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

The Hollow Tree. By Albert Bigelow Paine; illus. b 
° M. Condé. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 128. R. H. Rassell. 

1.25. 

The Deserter, and Other Stories: A Book of Two Wars. By 

ay Frederic. Illus., 12mo, pp. 401. Lothrop Pub’g Co. 
1.25. 

Dorothy Deane: A Children’s Story. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 325. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Chatterbox for 1898. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
Illus., large 8vo, pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
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The Treasure Divers: A Boy’s Adventures in the Depths 
ef tho Ses, | By Charles Frederick 1 ee Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 207. , Mead & Co. $1.5 

The Princess oe Joe Potter. By ae Otis. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 249. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Little Mr. Van Vere of China. By Harriet _ Cheever. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 243. Dana Estes & Co. $1. 

The Young Bank Messenger. By “hey Alger, Jr. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 325. H. T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 

The Story of America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 692. Werner 
Co. $1.50. 

The Minute Boys of Lexington. By Edward ween 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25 

The Cruise of the Comet: The Story of a Privatecr of 1812. 
as Set Down by Stephen Burton. Edited by James Otis. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 173. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 

Under Dewey at Manila; or, The War Fortunes of a Cast- 
away. By Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 282. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

The Patriots of Palestine: A Story of the Maccabees. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 263. Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25. 

Cowmen and Rustlers: A Sto 4 the Wyoming Cattle 
Ranges in 1892. By Edward S. Illus., 12mo, pp. 322 
Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25. 

Ruth and her Grandfadder: A Story for Children. By 
*Todd.”’ Llus., 8vo, pp. 9. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1. 
Philip’s Experiments; or, Physical Science at Home. By 

John Trowbridge. 12mo, pp. 228. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Twiddledetwit: A Fairy Tale. By Martha Finley. Illus., 
lémo, pp. 127. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

Ready-Cut Series of Story Pictures. In 3 vols , compris- 
ing: Nursery Tales, Children’s Pastimes, and Juvenile 
Housekeeping. Each large oblong 8vo. R. H. Russell. 
Per vol., 75 cts.; per set, $: 

How Israel Putnam Served the King. By James Otis. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 109. Dana Estes & Co. 75 cts. 

Hugh Thomson’s Illustrated Fairy Books. First vol.: 
Jack the Giant Killer. Lilus. in colors, ete., 8vo. Macmillan 
Co. 50 ets. 

Lator of Love: A Story for Boys. By Julia Magruder. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 144. Lothrop Pub’g Co. 50 ets. 

A Boy’s Battle. By Will Allen Dromgoole. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 91. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cts. 

The Strange Adventures of Billy Trill. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. Illus., 12mo, pp. 82. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cts. 

One Thousand Men for a Christmas Present. By Mary 
B. Sheldon. Illus., 12mo, pp. 62. Dana Estes & Co. 50 cts, 

Hero-Chums. By Will Allen Dromgoole. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 147. Dana Estes & Co. 50 ets. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Latin Literature of the Empire. Selected and edited, with 
revised texts and brief Introductions, by Alfred Gudeman. 
Vol. L., Prose: Velleius—Boethius. 12mo, pp. 578. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.80 net. 

Grammaire Franguise. By Baptiste Méras and Sigmon M. 
Stern. 12mo, pp. 312. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns. Edited 
by John G. Dow, M.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 287. 
* Atheneum Press Series.” Ginn & Co, $1.20, 

The Elements of Sociology: A Text-Book for Schools and 
Colleges. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 353. Maemillan Co, $1.10 net. 

Modern American Oratory: Seven Representative Ora- 
tions. Edited by Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. 12mo, pp. 354. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

A History Reader for Elementary Schools. Arranged 
with special reference to holidays. By L. L. W. Wilson, 
Ph.D. Lllus., limo, pp. 403. Maemillan Co, 60 ets. 

Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Edited by 
George Stuart Collins, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 163. American 


300k Co. 60 cts. 
North America. By Frank G. Carpenter. Illas., 12mo, 
yp. 352. ** Carpenter's Geographical Readers.’’ American 


300k Co. 60 ets. 

La Bibliothéque de Mon Oncle. Par Rodolphe Tépffer; 
edited by Kobert L. Taylor. 16mo, pp. 201. Henry Holt 
& Co. 50 cts. 

Traumereien. Von Richard von Volfmann-Leander ; edited 
by Idelle B, Watson. 12mo, pp. 151. Henry Holt & Co. 
40 ets, 


| 





De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars. Edited by va 
Edward Simonds, Ph.D, With 1 . 
Ginn & Co. 35 cts. Y shi % demain 

Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. Abridged and arranged 
by Minnie M. George. Lllus., large 8vo, pp. 95. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The 2 iteate of the Horse-shoe, with Other Folk-Lore Notes, 
Robert Means Lawrence, M.D. With frontispiece, 8vo, 
5 t top, pp. 344. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25. 

Home Economics: A Guide to Household M not, 
By Maria Parloa. 12mo, pp. 378. Century Co. 

Home Games and Parties. Edited by Mrs. Hamilton Mot: 
with chapter on Evening Refreshments by Mrs. 8, 
Rorer. 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 188, Douticaey 
McClure Co. 50 ets 

The Business Girl in ’ Every Phase of her Life. By Ruth 
Ashmore. With frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 177. 
Doubleday & McClure Co, 50 ets. 

Maude Adams in “The Little Minister”: Drawings by 
C, Allan Gilbert. Large 4to. R. H. Russell. Paper, 25 cts, 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. —$1. 50 per Year; 
single numbers, 15 cts. Anna Ranpat.-Dient, Editor, 

as 21 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RICHARD H. ARMS, A B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. pen 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, special cult 
courses. Address, a Astor Street, Cutcago. 


D® you WISH ‘COLLABORATION, author" s revision, dramatiza- 
tion, or aid in securing publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles’? If so, address 


ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 63 Fifth Ave., New Yorn. — 


sTupy AND PRACTICE OP FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pumapa.rnia, 

Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials baal Grammar. 








L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Revue Littéraire et ae: Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostrom, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


THE PATHFINDER '!2 et: oly paper prescouing 
news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. Sen 
25 cts. for 13 weeks on trial. Tue Parnrinper, Washington, D. . C. 


STORY-WRITERS, Blographers, Historians, Poets — - 
desire the honest criticism of 
book, or ite skilled revision he correction, or advice as to publ on? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “* done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave,. New York. 


BOOKBINDING, —— x 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 
in all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 


for both. 
or bot “H.W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. al 
Per year $1.50. Single No. 20 cts 
** To Save Time is to Lengthen Life.”’ 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Contains Author, Title, and Subject Indexes of 
Books of the Year. 
It is *‘ Always Complete but Never Finished."’ 


The September number contains 9000 entries giving complete inform- 
ation about more than 3000 books published during 1898. 


Published by 


MORRIS & WILSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by Competent Scholars, with Special Reference to College - Requirements List, 1899-1902. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 
Edited by ALnert S. Cook, Professor of the Engiish Lan- 
guage and Literature in Yale University. 157 pages. 4c. 
BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH 
AMERICA. 
Edited by Hammonp Lamont, Associate Professor of 
Rhetoric in Brown University. 152 pages. 40 cents. 
CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 
Edited by Caartes L. Hanson, Teacher of English in 
the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
34 pages. 30 cents. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
Edited by Hersert A. Smirn, Instructor in English in 
Yale University. Paper. 82 pages. 25 cents. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. 
Edited by Hexsert A. Smirn, Instructor in English in 
Yale University. 130 pages. 35 cents. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON ADDISON AND 
MILTON, 
Combined in one volume. 212 pages. 50 cents. 
DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
Edited by G. E, Euior, Jr., Instructor in English, Morgan 
School, Clinton, Conn. 93 pages. 35 cents. 
DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 


Edited by W. E. Simonns, Professor of English Literature, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ll. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


POPE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
Books L., VI.. XXIL, and XXIV. Edited by Witt 
TApPan. 114 pages. 55 cents. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER, 
Edited by R. Apetarpe Wrrnam, Teacher of English in 
Latin High School, Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents, 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, 
Edited by L. R. Ginns, 53 pages. 25 cents. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
222 pages. 40 cents. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. 
Edited by Mary E, Lrrcurieip, Fditor of Spenser's 
** Britomart.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Henny N. Hupson. 203 pages. 35 cts, 


EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD 
Edited by Atsert H. Smyrna, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. 83 pages. 30 cents, 

COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 

Edited by Joun B. Dunwar, Instructor in English, Boys’ 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS I. AND IL, 
AND LYCIDAS. 
Edited by Homer B. Spracuer. 196 pages. 40 cents. 


Descriptive Circulars of these Books will be sent, postpaid, to any address upon application, 


peNEW YORK. GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. eMATLANTA. 


SENT FREE 0 special Clearance List of Fine 


Old Books from the Magnificent 
Stock purchased from Estes & Lauriat, and now offered 
at marvelously low prices. 

Bargain List of Choice New English Books, publica- 
tions of Murray, Macmillan, Nimmo, Chatto & Windus, 
ete., secured at low prices for cash during the past sum- 
mer by Mr. Lauriat, and just arrived by steamer. 


CHAS. E. LAURIAT CO. estes'S'Vauriat Boston 


301 Washington St. (Opp. “* Old South ’’ Church). 


AUTHORS 


Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 


The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
VENA PARK BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies and Children. Unusual literary facilities. 
31 Buena Terrace, Buena Park, Chicago, Ill. 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal 
C™ Send for circular and copies of credentials. 


APPETIZING MORAVIAN SUGAR CAKE 
— German Kaffee Kuchen — printed recipe sent to contributors (amount 
optional) to the Morarian Missions in Alaska through us. 

Have you one of our seasonable 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA EMPRESS LADIES’ 
SHOULDER - SHAWLS ? 

You know, of course, that they are handwoven, of rich light green, del- 
ieate pink, recherche red, pure white or black wool, and silk. State 
color wanted when ordering 


POSTPAID AND REGISTERED on receipt of $7.50, Address 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethiechem, Pa. 





BURTON’S THE BURTON SOCIETY 


will print for private cireula- 


ARABIAN tion among its members a fac- 


simile of the original edition of 


NIGHT Burton’s ARABIAN Niauts. Full 


particulars on application. 
No. 18 Barth Block, Denver, Colorado. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

The following * guides *’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough study by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents, 

The Study of Silas Marner. (In October.) 
The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 
No. 1 Sprague Place, ALBany, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 ets. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS Before buying Books, write for quotations. Ap 
assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “<i. 7a" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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NOVEMBER ATLANTIC 


The Intellectual Movement in the West 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. 


A statement of the larger influences that are moulding intellectual life in the West. 


The Navy in the War with Spain 


IRA NELSON HOLLIS. 


The specific lessons of our recent experience — in organization, construction, and management; what 


naval problems the war helped to solve. 


Colonial Lessons of Alaska . 


- DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Our methods of governing our only “colony,” and the results; shall we succeed in a wider undertaking ? 


cAmong the -Animals of the Yosemite . 


JOHN MUIR. 


Mr. Muir, well known as a geologist and discoverer of the great Muir Glacier of Alaska, writes from 
an intimate acquaintance with his subject and with the fine enthusiasm of a poet. 


Psychology and Art ...... 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


Confessions of Three School Superintendents. 


Messmates. A Poem . 

The Battle of the Strong . 
Unpublished Letters of Carlyle. 
Carlyle as a Letter-Wniter . 
The -Alcalde’s Visit 

Some Aspects of Thackeray 


HENRY NEW BOLT. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND. 
. MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
HENRY D. SEDGWICK, JR. 


Illustrated Prospectus for 1899 now in preparation. Send Ten Cents for recent sample copy of the 
magazine and prospectus. 


Subscriptions received direct or through any established subscription agency. 


35 cents a Copy. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Kiepert’s Classical Atlas . .... . . $2 00 
The Private Life of the Romans . - 100 

1 00 


A Greek and Roman Mythology . 
SENT POSTPAID. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. | 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


$4.00 a Year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 EK. F., 601 KE. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


| FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 204, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 


1009, 1010, 1043. 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, and 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 
16 o7. to the Ib. R 
sin totheya | The Standard Blank Books. 
25 sheets (100 pp.), SS 
to the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 


Everything, from the smallest pass-book to the largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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NORTHWARD "OR iREAT ICE” 


By PEARY. 


The most important Book of 1898. A complete authentic record of Lieutenant Peary’s 
Arctic work. His first and only book. 


Lieutenant Peary’s narrative abounds in infinite variety, dealing with land and sea, and including deserip- 
tions of the ARCTIC OASIS AND THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDERS, the latter being the most northerly beings 
in their habitat. The discovery and successful transportation here of THE GREATEST KNOWN METEORITE, 
weighing ninety tons, is another feature of great interest. 

« Northward ” is in two volumes of about 600 pages each, and contains over 800 half-tone engravings made from 
Peary’s wonderful photographs, together with valuable maps, diagrams, etc., which make it a necessary addition to 
any course of general reading in connection with the study of geography, ethnology, or natural history. 


* Northward " Appeals to the Young as well as to the old, and should be as great a favorite with 
the boys as Dr. Kane’s delightful work has been for years. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6.50 net; Same, Half Leather, 
$12.50 net; Same, Full Leather, $18.00 net ; Same, Three-quarters Levant, $20.00 net. 


SENT ON APPROVAL to any address, provided $1.00 is sent to pay the cost of carriage both ways. 
(The set weighs eight pounds.) If the set is purchased, this will be deducted from the purchase price. Payments 
can also be made at the rate of 31.00 per month, if desired. For sale by all Booksellers. 


SHIPS AND SAILORS. BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


By Rurvs F. ZOGBAUM and James BaRNEs. A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR WAR WITH 
A beautiful and artistic work and very timely. SPAIN. 


The text consists of the words and music of the most a 
famous sea songs in the English language, and Mr. ei By Marrion W mA wen im , 
Barnes, the author of “Naval Actions of 1812,” has This is in no sense a hasty compilation, as Mr. Wilecx 


tt ; ‘inal ith ie by Ro has been for many years a student and writer on Spanish 
ee ED ee ee a subjects, and he contributed a diary of the war to “ Har- 
Coverley, the composer. ’ 


: —~- . _,  per’s Weekly” that was admirable in every way. 
Popular favorites like “ The Lass that Loved a Sailor, The first dispassionate and able account of the won- 
«“ The Midshipmite,” etec., are included in the collection. derful exploits of our navy and the Santiago campaign 


The size of the page is so large that the music can published. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


readily be read at the piano. With preface and explan- CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


The illustrations consist of 12 beautiful facsimiles of 
water-colors (size 11} x 14}) and 26 black-and-whites 
by Mr. Zogbaum. 

The pictures are all of the highest order, and some 
of the scenes on the modern war-ships, as portrayed by 
Mr. Zogbaum, are by far the finest of the kind ever 

‘s published. Send for illustrated circular. 
) Large folio, heavy boards, with design of an Amer- 
ican seaman on front side, 35.00; same, cloth, $6.00. 


Tekla. Rosert Barr. $1.25. 

Ashes of Empire. Rosert W.Cuampers. $1.25. 

The Town Traveler. Grorce Gissinc. 31.25. 
The Ambassador. A Play. 


sent on application. 








atory notes by Mr. Barnes. 
By Cu. NELAN. 


Mr. Nelan’s cartoons during the war were the best 
published, and won him at once a position as one of 
the leading cartoonists of the world. There are fifty- 
four of these, telling practically the history of the war 
in a most fascinating way. Mr. Nelan’s pictures bring 
out the humor of the war, without dwelling upon its 
horrors. Size of plates, 9) x11 inches. Large folio, 
boards, with a humorous design of Uncle Sam and 
Columbia laughing at the pictures. 32.00. 


GOOD FICTION. 


Some of the best Novels recently issued are: 


The Destroyer. Bexsamin Swirr. $1.25. 
Domitia. S. Barine-Govutp. $1.50. 
Grace O’Maliey. Roserr Macuray. $1.25. 


By Joun Ottver Hospes. $1.00. 


A general catalogue, describing holiday gift-books, novels, artistic juveniles, etc., 
Mention Tue Dat. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 77 © W;.trentycthird St. 


Sew TF + ™ 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Vicror Durvy, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction and Member of the Academy. Translated from the French and thoroughly revised, with an 
introduction and summary of cont neous history from 1848 to June, 1898, by Epwrn A. Grosvenor, 
Professor of European History i in Amherst College. One volume, uniform with Duray’ 8 “ History of France.” 
With 25 colored as. 12mo, $2.00. 


The most i tisfactory general history that can be found. Admirable maps are generously supplied, and the volume will 
prove a boon to all. —e and teachers of history as well as to readers in general. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Ferpivanp Brunetier:, of 
the French Academy. Authorized translation by Ratpn Derecuer. [Illustrated with portraits. 12mo, 
loth, $2.00. 
¥ a te probability, no such treasury of information and suggestion in such 2 convenient and useful form has ever been thrown open to 
the student.""— Prof. W. P. Trent. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WILLIAM I. By Hewyricu von Syset. 
Vol. VII., completing the set. Index and chronological tables. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. The set, 7 vols., 
sloth, 314.00. 

. The seventh and concluding volume of this monumental work, which the author before his death succeeded in bringing to a successful 
culmination, brings the story down to the Franco-Prussian War. This is naturally the most dramatic and fascinating of all the volumes. 


GREAT BOOKS. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With portraits. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Discusses with consummate skill and insight a number of the masterpieces of literature —the plays of Shakespeare, “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,’’ ‘‘ Paradise Lost," “‘ The Divine Comedy,” etc. Dean Farrar analyzes these works in a masterly way. 


THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. A handbook of common errors in speech, writing, ete. Edited by 
NaTHAN Haskett Dote. 18mo, 50 cents. 
Contains in smal] compass a remarkable array of valuable information, and will prove invaluable for the busy writer or business man. 


THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Georak WynpHAM. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 32.00. 
“A book which all students of Shakespeare must possess and in which all readers for pleasure will take great satisfaction.’""— The Nation. 


IN THE NAVY; or, FATHER AGAINST SON. By Warren Lex Goss. 12 full-page illustra- 
tions by M. J. Burns. 12mo, pp. xii.4-399, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a stirring “‘ story of naval adventures in the great Civil War,"’ by the author of “Jed,” one of the most popular books for boys yet 
written. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Orison Swerr Marpen, author of “ Pushing to the 
Front.” Illustrated with portraits of Holmes, Gladstone, Lincoln, Grant, Prescott, and others. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. From the French of Atexanpre Dumas. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 798. 
Eighteen illustrations by Franx T. Merry. Cloth, $2.50 per set. Half calf, $5.00. 


LOOM AND SPINDLE. A description of old-time factory life. By Harrier H. Rosinson. With 
introduction by the Hon. Caxrott D. Wricut. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mrs. Robinson was a mill girl at Lowell in the days when the “* Lowell Offering " ” brought to the notice of the world the intellectual activ- 
ities of a group of young women connected with those great facturing cor Mrs. Robi pictures the almost idyllic state of 
the working girl at that time, and she contrasts their mental and social status with the same class of workers at the present time. 


FACTS | OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT THE GOVERNMENT OF MY COUNTRY. By Witi1am 
H. Bart.Lettr. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; flexible leather, $1.00. 
“T vol the stat t that no such condensation of facts has been made with such admirable classification for instantaneous 
reference as in this little volume. Because everybody ought to know the facts, everybody ought to have the book.""—Bishop Joum H. 
Vincent, CA ler Chaut A 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD ’S A-SEEKING. By Ratpn Watpo Trixe. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. Eleventh thousand. 

“Ite purpose is distinctly practical. It is most fascinatingly written, and deserves the remarkable success it has achieved.""— The 
Review of Reviews. 

IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; or, FULLNESS OF PEACE, POWER, AND PLENTY. 
By Raps Waxpo Trive, author of “What All the World’s A-Seeking.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Tenth thousand. 

. It bas done me more good than any one book of all my reading. . . .”"— From a Reader. 
MEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Dean Farraz. Illustrated with facsimile letters and portraits. 12mo, 


cloth, gilt top, $1.75. Fifth thousand. 
“ One of the notable books of the season.” — Inter Ocean. 























For sale at all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 46 E. 14th St., New York. 
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O’BRIEN’S 


Keep everything desirable in 
‘PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 


and every form of Art reproduction. 
Anyone desiring to purchase a 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, OR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT, 


is invited to write us for suggestions. 
We will give gratis all the information 
we can, and at any time send pictures 
on approval. 


ARTISTIC FRAMING A SPECIALTY. 


M. O'BRIEN & SON, 
No. 208 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


Autograph Letters and Documents 
FOR SALE. 


A gentleman in whose family the collection has always 
remained, now offers for sale some autograph letters and 
documents of rare interest and value. Among them are an 
autograph letter of George Washington, dated Mt. Vernon, 
March 31, 1776, four closely-written quarto pp.; an autograph 
letter of Thomas Jefferson, dated Monticello, Nov. 30, 1818, 
two quarto pp.; autograph letters of Franklin, Monroe, Mad- 
ison, J. Q. Adams, Van Buren, Jackson, Clay, and others. 
All are guaranteed genuine, and never before offered for sale. 

Those interested may obtain, on application, a list, on which 
offers will be received for all or a part of the collection. 

Address J. G. F., care Tue Drat, Chicago. 


DWIGHT H. PERKINS, 
Architect, 
Telephone, Harrison 783. Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


[t REQUIRED weeks of hard work to carefully cadet our 

Fatt Scrtrmas. It would take you more than a day to look 
through them carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The patterns are 
arranged according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cnicaao. 
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ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Send four cents (in stamps) for an illustrated 
booklet issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, the direct route across the 
American Continent to the New Trans-Pacific 
possessions of the United States. Full of latest 
reliable information and valuable for reference. 
Can be used as a text-book in school. Address, 
Grorce H. Hearrorp, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS 
West and Northwest. 


On November 1 and 15 and December 6 and 
20, 1898, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway will sell excursion tickets to many 
points in the West and Northwest at about one- 

| half of usual rates. Tickets good for return 
for three weeks. 

For further particulars call on or address, 

C. N. Sourner, Ticket Agent, 








95 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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R. H. RUSSELL’s FALL LIST. 


SKETCHES AND CARTOONS. 

Mr. Gibson’s new book for 1898, containing eighty-four | 
of his best cartoons and sketches, beautiful y printed on | 
heavy paper and handsomely bound. Large folio, 12x18 | 
inches, bound in Japan — with white vellum back. | 
Each copy enclosed in a bo Pere a $5.00 | 
Edition-de-luze, od ign ‘of 250 first impressions, each 

copy numbered and — by = rene together with | 
artist’s proof . - + « $10.00 | 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
By ALFRED Tennyson. With sdaty fone beautiful pen- 
and-ink drawings with head- bands, borders, decorations, 
initials, and illuminations in red and black, done in Celtic | 
style by “‘ The Brothers Rhead,” illuminated cover on | 
heavy buckram, size 10x12% inches. . . . . $3.75 
Special Edition-de-luxe, consisting of 200 copies printed 
on Japan vellum paper, bound in illuminated vellum | 


Oe. sans 6k 6 & & Se eee. Oe $10.00 
THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES, and Other 
Poems. 


By Rosert Burns Witson. A charming book of nature 
poems, with twelve beautiful illustrations from nature by 
C. Grant La Fara, reproduced in photogravure. Green 
and gold cloth, 544 x 7% inches, 160 pages. . . $1.50 
Edition-de-luxe, limited to 250 copies, on Dickinson’s 
hand-made paper . $2.50 





e .ch@ cH | 26-4 Se 


LONDON TYPES. 

Drawn by Wit1t1am NicHo.son, in his bold and inimita- 
ble style, consisting of twelve well-known London types. 
The aas Edition. Lithographed in colors, $150 
The The Liters sg Bthics, Litepisind te clea thenlt in 
cloth kt - + £ @ ee oe oe 6S lve ee ‘ 

The Edition-de-lure. Printed from the original wood- 
blocks. Hand-colored, and signed by the artist, $45.00 net. 


| SPORTING RHYMES AND wenbews 


By J.L.C.Boorm.......-. - + $1.50 
A COON ALPHABET. 
7) A eee | 


COMICAL COONS. 
Thirty full-page drawings by E,W. Kemete . $1.25 
THE QUEEN’S GARLAND. 


A little volume of Elizabethan verse. . . . $ .75 
THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA. 
By Anruony Horr. (In Press). . . . .. $1.50 


MAUDE ADAMS IN * THE LITTLE MINISTER.”’ 
Drawings by C. ALLAN GILBERT . . . . . . $ .2 
Ten new books for children, attractively illustrated, and 
varying in size and price. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
NINE ARTISTIC CALENDARS FOR 1899, 


WENZELL CALENDAR 
CHINESE CHILDREN’S CALENDAR. 
REMINGTON CALENDAR. 


GOLF CALENDAR. 


SPORTS AND 


COLONIAL SOLDIER CALENDAR. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES CALENDAR. 
COON CALENDAR. 


SEASONS CALENDAR. AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. 


*,* Full description of the above Books and Calendars is found in new Catalogue, which will be sent free on application. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West Twenty-ninth St., New York. 





" Sanitas” | 


| 


Means Health. | 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 
636 to 642 West Fifty- fifth St., ] New Yor. 


The Colorado Midland Railway 

Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 





W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 





Denver, Colorado. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Best Children's Annual. 


SUNDAY. Volume for 1899. 


A book of delightful stories and poetry for old and young. 
All new matter with 250 original illustrations. Illum- 
inated board covers. $1.25. Cloth, illuminated sides, 
gilt edges. $2.00. 

BRITISH BIRDS. 
By Dr. Bowpier Sarre. Fully ostantes with daintily 
pictures, interspersed throughout the text. Quarto, 
cloth extra. 
THE SILVER SALVERS. 

A Story of Adventure. By G. Manvitiz Fenn. 12mo, cloth, 

illustrated. $2.00. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
Mary MacLxop. With introduction by Joun W. Haves. 
"alt ~~~ 2 drawings by A. G. WaLKER. Small 
UNCLE ISAAC’S MONEY. 
- -—— of . es Sey Se Life. ea PEARSON 
NEMORE. 
THE VICTORY THAT OVERCOMETH. 
A Story of the Days of Constantine. By Anmix L. Gre. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated. 60 cents. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent free by 
mail on receipt of price 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue . . NEW YORK. 
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JUST READY 
A NEW BOOK BY SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


The True Benjamin Franklin 


HE author has been able, by dint of long and patient labor, to make what is certainly one 

of the most complete, authoritative, and entertaining personal histories in existence. This 
work challenges attention for the really valuable light which it throws upon the character of 
Benjamin Franklin. The picture which Mr. Fisher here draws of him is careful, lifelike, and 
impressive in the extreme. While his exhaustive researches have resulted in humanizing 
Franklin, and “ making him a man rather than a historical figure,” a fair and intelligent 
reader, we submit, will arise from the chapters of Mr. Fisher’s work with a larger conception 
of Franklin’s character, endowments, and equipment. . . . The work embodies a surprising 
measure of fresh information on a most important as well as interesting subject. 


The True Benjamin Franklin. (Uniform with Ford’s « The True George Washington.”) 
By Sypney Georce Fisner, author of “Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times,” 
“The Making of Pennsylvania,” ete. With numerous illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half levant, 35.00. 


PREVIOUS IMPORTANT WORKS BY MR. FISHER 


Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Times 


“ The author’s work is a blending of grave history, amusing anecdote, extracts from diaries, 
and graphic word-pictures. He has an admirable knack of liveliness that is quite Frenchy and 
stimulates the reader into a ravenous delight. Puritan, Pilgrim, Cavalier, Quaker, and Catholic 
are made to reénact their Colonial parts, and the resulting drama is full of action, humor, wit, 
and pathos.” — Boston Globe. 


Two volumes. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches in 
each volume. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


The Making of Pennsylvania The Evolution of the Constitution 


An Analysis of the Elements of the Population 
and the Formative Influences that Created 
one of the greatest of the American States. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ This is a study that has often been sug- 
gested, but it has never been made before 
in such an exhaustive way, and Mr. Fisher 
deserves praise for his thoroughness in his 
new contribution to a better knowledge of the 
real history of Pennsylvania.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


of the United States 


Showing that it is a Development of Progres- 
sive History, and not an Isolated Document. 
12mo. Polished buckram, $1.50. 


“Mr. Fisher’s book is a valuable addition 
to and corrective of information already exist- 
ing, and should be read by all interested in the 
subject of constitutional history. One can 
hardly fail to recognize that his methods are 
sound and his conclusions inevitably correct.” 
—Boston Times. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


